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A Day with the Birds on a Guiana Savanna 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE 
With Photographs by the Author 


EW lines of communication have made it 
N possible to reach wild portions of South 
America in a comparatively short space 
of time. If we sail from New York City on one of 
the comfortable Royal Dutch Mail Steamers, we 
will reach Georgetown, the capital of British 
Guiana, early on the morning of the ninth day. 
Let us see what it is possible to observe in the way 
of bird life on this same day. Taking the trolley 
to the railroad depot, we can easily catch the 7.30 
train, which takes us southward along the coast, . 
and will enable us to reach the little station of 
Belladrum, two hours later. The land all along 
the coast is a flat, marshy savanna, dotted here 
and there with coolie huts and tiny rice fields. 
SEADES FLICATCESS Throughout the whole distance, quantities of 
birds are constantly in sight; small Seed-eaters' and Scarlet-breasted Blackbirds,” 
associating in flocks of hundreds with the equally brilliant Little Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds.* When a flock of eight hundred or a thousand of these two latter 
species rise up en masse from the dull green reeds, the flash of color, scarlet, yellow 
and black, is most beautiful. 

At the Abary river, we enter a small launch and start up stream for a twenty- 
mile journey inland. Blackbirds are as abundant as ever, and on all sides, as far 
as the eye can see, scattered over the marshes are American Egrets,* each stand- 
ing apart from its fellows and fishing in the numerous small creeks. Here and 
there among them are Wood Ibises,° and at last we discover the bird for which 
we have been searching—the Great Jabiru,® or ‘Negrocop,’ as the natives call 
it. These splendid storks tower high above the herons, and with their jet-black 


1Sporophila sp * Agelaius icterocephalus * Mycteria americana 
* Leistes guianensis * Herodias egretia 6 Jabiru mycteria 
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heads and red neck-pouches are visible a long distance away. As our launch 
puffs along, Jacanas' fly up in pairs with loud cackling notes; their dark chocolate 
and pale yellow colors flashing conspicuously. Tiny Comorants,” in groups of 
from four to ten, spatter ahead of us now and then. Snakebirds® are less numerous, 
but far from uncommon. One of the most abundant larger birds is the Cream- 
headed Hawk,* to which small birds pay no attention, as it feeds only on insects 
and mollusks. 

From every bush along the bank, there fly one or more of the small Guiana 


BUNGALOW ON ISLAND IN THE SAVANNA. THE AUTHOR'S HEADQUARTERS 


Green Herons,° leaving their nests, which are built close to the surface of the 
water. Much more wary, and never allowing us to approach closely, are 
the beautiful Great Cocoi Herons. About eleven o’clock, we see in the dis- 
tance what appear to be great patches of burnt reeds. But, as we draw near 
to these, we are astonished to find that they are phalanxes of Ducks. Nearer 
and nearer we approach, and at last those nearest us take to flight, passing 
back over the heads of the others. Then hundreds begin to rise at once, 
until, for fifty yards or so, there is a literal wave of birds rising on each 
side of the river, flying upward and backward in two vast unbroken sheets. 


1 Farra jacana *Anhinga anhinga ® Butorides striata 
*Phalacrocorax vigua 4 Busareilus nigricollis 6 Ardea cocoi 
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From this mass, giving forth a shrill whistle which soon deepens into a per- 
fect roar of wings, single lines of Ducks shoot out in all directions, passing 
up the river on right and left over the savanna. They are Gray-necked Tree- 
ducks,! with a thin scattering of Rufous” and White-faced*® Tree-ducks. The 
great wave of life never ceases for a moment, but widens and thickens, and wheels 
behind us, until the whole sky is pitted with their bodies. I take picture after 
picture, with the ground glass revealing myriads of swiftly moving birds. We 
count those in one short line near us, and find there are 420 individuals. It is 
impossible to count the whole number, but there must be at least fifteen or twenty 


LAGOON AND SAVANNA FROM THE BUNGALOW 


thousand in the first great flock of Ducks which we encounter. Little by little 
the Ducks settle down on the savanna, and soon nothing is visible except hundreds 
of their heads and necks stretched high, and all watching us curiously. These 
birds are Tree-ducks only in name, as next month hundreds of eggs will be found 
scattered all over the savanna, and the flocks will gradually dissolve into pairs, 
each to nest on some sheltered hummock in the marsh. .In the course of the 
trip, we pass several such masses of Ducks as I have described, while smaller 
flocks of several hundred are constantly passing overhead. Now and then we 
hear a louder whistle of wings, and a family of four or five great black Muscovy 
Ducks‘ rushes past, the leader, a drake, being almost twice the size of the others. 

A low line of shrubs and small trees appears along the right bank of the narrow 
winding river, in which Great Kiskadee Flycatchers® are nesting every hundred 
yards or so, and Smooth-billed Anis® flutter awkwardly and utter their harsh 


4 Dendrocygna discolor * Dendrocygna viduata ® Pitangus sulphuratus 
2 Dendrocygna bicolor 4Cairina moschata 6Crotophaga ani j 
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notes from almost every bush. At length we come in sight of a small bungalow, 
built on a little island, some five acres in extent, the only high land we find in all 
this region. This island has an interesting history, as it was thrown up by the 
runaway slaves who fled thither sixty years ago, and tried to eke out an existence 


TREE DUCKS OVER THE SAVANNA 


in this desolate region. It would take many pages to describe the wonderfully 
interesting fauna of this little island, and I have space only to touch on several of 
the more interesting birds. The Hoatzins,' those strange reptile-like birds, are 
abundant in the shrubby growth which lines the western side of the river. This 
growth has been cut away between the island and the river, and at five o’clock 
each afternoon the Hoatzins, from far down the river, will collect at one edge and, 
after many false starts, will fly, one by one, across the open space and back again, 
within fifty yards of our hammocks. Only a few are strong enough to make the 
whole distance at one flight, the others falling down helplessly into the marshy 
reeds. They nest within sight of the house, and at this time (mid-April) are sitting 
on their eggs. One comes and perches for a time on one of the beams of the 
veranda, and every afternoon and early morning the air is filled with their hoarse 
croaking chorus. 

Jacanas lead their tiny black broods over the lily pads to the very edge of 
the island, now and then cackling in fright as a crocodile pushes up his snout near 
them. The deep black lagoon surrounding the island is filled with life: Fishes 
of many kinds, most of them small and brilliant in color; although occasionally 
a big tarpon noses his way in from the river beyond. Terns of two species, the 
Great-billed? and the Little Eye-browed Tern,’ fish all day long within a few 
yards of the island. 


10 pisthocomus hoasin *Phacthusa magnirosiris ® Sterna superciliaris 
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In the evening, the creatures inhabiting the water of the lagoon begin to stir 
into action. There is one crocodile of large size, not less than nine feet, and a 
host of others two or three feet in length, and these bellow and grunt loudly at 
intervals. The most noisy creatures are the otters, some of which are six feet 
from head to tail, and which slip through the water almost as rapidly as the fish. 
There are a few capybaras here, but we see nothing of them except their foot- 
prints. 

A half-dozen trees on the island afford nesting-places for many species of 
birds. Yellow Orioles’! nests are common, and the Gray-breasted Martins” have 
already built among the rafters. Three kinds of Tyrant Flycatchers and two 
pairs of the little Todirostrums,* have their homes here, while a pair of Guiana 
- House Wrens‘ are nesting in a hollow stub at the very steps of the porch. A Cotton 
bird,® or Pied Ground Flycatcher, and a White-headed Tyrant® both have half- 
finished nests in the nearest trees, and a pair of Great Rufous Kingfishers’ have 
bored into a very poor apology for a bank nearby. At dusk, two species of Goat- 


HOATZIN 


suckers begin to call. One kind says very distinctly “ Who are you?” with the 
accent on the first and last syllables, while the other species we recognize as the 
Parauque®, from its liquid double note. Through the night, as a background 
of* sound, for the occasional noises of crocodiles and night-birds, is the never- 


1] cterus xanthornus 4Troglodyies musculus clarus TCeryle torquata 
2 Progne tapera *Fluvicola pica 8 Nyctidromus albicollis 
*Todirostrum cinereum 6 Arundinicola leucoce phala 
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ceasing hum of the myriads of mosquitos, which strive to penetrate our hammock 
nets, and a few of which invariably manage to find their way in. Early next 
morning, with the first whistle of wings of a passing flock of Muscovy Ducks, 
the sun appears upon the distant savanna horizon. A loud clattering of beaks 
draws our attention upward to a line of seven Jabirus flying over the house; 
a deep-voiced note, A-ré-co! A-ri-cof announces the presence of a Horned 
Screamer! behind the bungalow, and another tropical day has dawned. 


* Palamedea cornuta 


TO A COLLECTION OF BRAZILIAN 
HUMMINGBIRDS 


Dainty motes of airy thought, 
Iridescent fancies caught 
On a weft by magic wrought 

To a bird’s dear guise! 
Starry lusters, steely glints, 
Flower and flame and sunset tints, 
Volitant, stray color-hints 

That elude mine eyes! 
Off, with you, to lands remote, 
Cousins of my Ruby-throat— 
Off, in South-sea dreams afloat, 
Now my fancy flies! 


Where strange flowers their odors flung, 

You on vibrant wing have hung,— 

Probed for sweets, with arrowy tongue,— 
Honey-wine and meal! 

I’ll not think how, as you sipped 

From those blossoms, Circe-lipped, 

You of light and life were stripped! 
Rather, let me feel 

I can see you, as you poise, 

Hovering, with a dream-like noise; 

Let me share those flowery joys,— 
Deep in warm Brazil! 

—Edith M. Thomas. 


Notes on Alberta Grebes 
By JOHN M. SCHRECK 
With Photographs by the Author 
OMING to the Canadian Northwest, near Edmonton, from an eastern city, 
the great variety and abundance of water-fowl seemed to attract me most, 
for in my eastern home the opportunity to see and study these birds was 
limited to the period of their hurried passing to and from the breeding-grounds. 
Every little slough and pot-hole had at least one pair of Ducks or Grebes nesting 
about it, and localities of this nature are very plentiful in northern Alberta. Dur- 
ing my first season I often passed a pot-hole where a pair of Horned Grebes 
seemed at home, but at first I could not lecate anything that looked like a nest. 


HORNED:GREBE REMOVING COVERING FROM EGGS ON RETURNING 
. TO NEST 


A few days later, I stopped at the edge of woods surrounding their miniature 
lake and scanned every clump of grass with my glasses, and was rewarded by 
seeing Mrs. Grebe on her nest well out from the shore in a clump of slough grass. 
As I approached the shore, she slipped off the opposite side and swam off under 
water; not being used to such tactics, it is no wonder I did not locate her sooner. 
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n I rigged up a blind of limbs near the nest, and concealed a camera among 
them. That afternoon, both birds hovered around, and did everything except go 
on the nest. A few times one climbed up to the nest, only to cross and dive in on 
the other side. It was very amusing to watch them swim slowly away sideways, 
then turn and swim toward the nest at high speed, their heads nodding at a great 
rate, but, as they approached, their courage failed them. 

The next few days, 1 found that they had become accustomed to the blind 
and paid little attention to the addition of the camera, and I secured some inter- 
esting photographs of the Grebe removing rubbish from her eggs, etc. The 
Holbeell’s Grebe is very common in this vicinity, but is usually in small colonies 
in the larger sloughs and small lakes. On several occasions, I witnessed the inter- 
esting sight of young Grebes riding about on their mother’s back, taking a boat- 
ride, as it were. The Western Grebe I have seen only in fairly large colonies, and 
then only at a few of the larger lakes. Eared and Pied-billed Grebes are also 
noted in this vicinity, but not so commonly as the others. 


HORNED GREBE ON NEST 
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A Heath Hen Quest 


By KATHERINE B. TIPPETTS 


HEN, a few years ago, a Boston paper came out with the startling 

\ \ headline “ Bill passed to protect the Heathen on Martha’s Vineyard,” 

it seemed to the uninitiated as if the legislature was usurping the 

rights of the home missionary. To those more fully informed—the game-com- 
missioner and bird-lover—it appeared a huge joke. 

The island of Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, is the home of a recently 
almost extinct game-bird, Tympanuchus cupido, the Heath Hen,—r, to use the 
vernacular of the islander, ‘Heath’en.’ The clever writer of the article mentioned, 
wishing no doubt to introduce a touch of local color, had used the name Heath’en, 
and the apostrophe had been lost in the setting up. 


Although this headline caused many a smile, the bill in itself was no joke, 
as was proven recently when, in company with a number of other Audubon 
Society members, I visited the Heath Hen in its native haunts, and talked with 
the warden the bill had made possible. 

It had been four years since I first saw Tympanuchus, and that just before 
he was protected. I had wandered over down and dune and penetrated vast 
jungles of scrub-oak for two seasons, in company with another bird student, 
seeking his whereabouts. As our second strenuous season was about ended, we 
were rewarded most richly. I can feel the,tingle of startled joy—the rapture- 
return after four years, as I recall this first appearance. 

The day was in mid-September,—a luminous, song-lilting sort of day. We had 
left the aster-starred downs and come into the undulating country, where the 
slopes were already taking on a mosaic of colors which must ever be the despair 
of the realistic artist. 

We were not dreaming of “elusive Tym,” as I familiarly designated the 
object of our quest, amid all this glory. Further along, within the scrub-oak 
thickets, we might find some trace of him, but hope had long since become tinged 
with resignation. 

The ubiquitous Kingbirds flitted saucily before us, and the Towhees rustled 
in the dry leaves under the bushes. We entered the edge of the forest of scrub- 
oak reverently. One does learn to revere the unattainable. And what more unat- 
tainable than a glimpse of T'ympanuchus cupido these last two years? A mighty 
scurrying to our left. “ Rioting Towhees,’’ I exclaimed, and then gasped “ Heath 
Hens!” 


There they were 


a pair of them—looking as natural as the stuffed specimen 
in the Museum of Natural History. They crossed an open space, looking back- 
ward nervously, and entered a clump of oaks. We came up on opposite sides, sur- 
rounding and surprising them once more. They evidently planned to escape by 
skulking rather than by flight; but when we followed close upon them, even in 
dense cover, were we electrified by a whirring sound, as one large bird shot 
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upward in a straight line which bent as the flyer progressed. We could see him 
winging strongly, then resting apparently a-wing, —but it was all over in a few 
moments. The dark shape dropped into the far-away oaks as suddenly as it 
had arisen. Meanwhile the mate had scuttled into the unknown. We hunted 
her for hours with no success. Then came three years’ absence from the island. 
In the meantime, the bill for protection and the warden came into being. This 
brings me to the present quest. 

We were taken to the warden’s house by the most enthusiastic of guides, 
a local clergyman, who has a long check-list of island birds, and a fund of know- 
ledge not gleaned altogether in bird-books. 


HEATH HEN 
From a mounted specimen in the American Museum of Natural History. Reproduced from 
Brirv-Lore for April, 1903 


After a long drive, we reached the warden’s house, which is set in the midst 
of the scrub-oak district. No one was at home save a chained dog and two cap- 
tive Red-tailed Hawks. The Hawks eyed us suspiciously, but consented to pose 
for their pictures, after we had assured them of our kindly dispositions by pre- 
senting portions of our lunch. Vast quantities of cleanly picked bones lay all 
about their wire home, telling of voracious appetites or a long captivity. 

In a barn at a distance from the house, we fourid a man at work, a Portu- 
guese, from whom we learned that Heath Hens were seen in that vicinity. He 
thought we might find nests and seemed ready to promise us any pleasure, especi- 
ally after we engaged feed for our horses. 

“Nests in July!” I exclaimed. “Why, I have heard they nest only in May, 
or earlier. They do nest in May, don’t they?” 

“Y-as,’’ he assured me placidly, “ July—May.”’ 
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“You have seen the nests perhaps,” I continued; for I had not then seen 
the warden and learned how difficult this was. 

“Y-as,” he effervesced. He had “ Y-as” ever ready on his lips, and let it fall 
as gently and soothingly as summer rain. 

“What were the color of the eggs?” 

“Color? White—yellow,” he declared. “ Y-as.”’ 

“Oh, no, light green,” I corrected, airing my book knowledge. 

“Green? Y-as,” he acquiesced cheerfully—“all green.” 

This was bad enough, but, when we spied a man hoeing corn, we came upon 
something worse. We reached him after crossing row after row of freshly hoed 
corn. His arm flew out with automatic precision, and as we approached we stood 
in danger of being hoed under with the top soil. 

“ Good-morning.”’ The head was lifted. 

“TI had a distinct shock,” said one of the party afterward, “and visions of the 
Mafia, in one glance.” . 

The scowl on his face made us wary. 

“Will you please tell us if you have seen any Heath Hens around here?” I 
asked most conciliatingly, and smiled. Instantly there was a strange contortion 
of features. The man looked bland, but remained dumb,—another Portuguese. 

“Call them Heath’en,” some one advised. 

“Heath’en,” I repeated. “Are any around here?” My arm swept in the 
surroundings. 

“The Man with the Hoe” eyed our cameras and field-glasses with brighten- 
ing eyes. 

“Y-as, blueberries. All here.” He repeated my sweep of arm, deciding, 
no doubt, that our cameras were American inventions for holding berries. 

“No, not berries—birds!” I shouted. “Big birds.” I did everything but 
fly, to enlighten him. 

“Ya-s,—blue birds!”” The smile had grown expansive. Colors seemed to 
appeal to the nationality. Thanking him for the time we had taken, we retraced 
the difficult way. 

The corn-field, however, proved our Mecca. Early in our quest I had quoted 
from various authorities regarding the ways of the Heath Hen, speaking of a 
habit they were said to have of coming out to the public roads at times to dust 
themselves. 

As we neared the edge of the cornfield, we startled the very bird we were 
in search of, engaged in this occupation. The flight was our first intimation of 
its presence. We stood straining our eyes to catch each movement of the oblique 
flight till it dropped amid the scrub oak far distant. This time there was scarcely 
a sound, as on that first occasion when T'ympanuchus had gone upward with 
an alarm-clock accompaniment. We searched for the mate or possible chicks, 
but none were found; so we concluded the bird had come alone to dust its feath- 
ers, while the rest of the family took their noonday nap. There, in the loosened 
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sand of the cornfield, was left his wallowing hole, deep, round, and as large as 
a basin. 

Later, in clear spaces amid the oak growth, we found bare cavities which 
we thought might also be wallowing holes. 

It was hot, strenuous work, invading the scrub-oak, although I must say 
it was really easier than it had looked at first sight. To glance across acre after 
acre of such a growth, on what is called the greatest extent of level country in 
Massachusetts, and to think of covering the same, with the thermometer above 
80°, and under a sun which seemed to have migrated with the birds from Florida, 
is no alluring prospect, even when buoyed up by the recent discovery of an almost 
extinct Heath Hen. 

Why it was easier lay in the fact that these clear spots existed. One could 
not see them from the road. Instead, the oaks seemed to touch and interlace 
in the most intricate manner, protecting their wary habitants from intrusion. 

After braving this formidable breastwork, however, and battling awhile with 
tough boughs and snapping twigs, the delight of these oases can be imagined. 
Blueberries grew and shrivelled here for lack of rain; but Tympanuchus, no doubt, 
likes them that way, for he is said to be as averse to moisture as a turkey, and his 
usual diet of small acorns, buds and occasional leaves, must make dried berries 
seem quite luscious by comparison. 

The existing drought hac caused the blueberry leaves near the ground to 
assume a fiery red, relieved here and there by dainty white asters—the most 
soothing thing in nature we encountered,—although some belated goat’s-rue 
caused us to cry out in admiration of the pastel-coloring of its ripened bloom, 
so much more artistic than when first opened. Sun-heated sweet fern filled our 
nostrils, wafted hither by a redeeming “sou’-wester.” 

The sight of the first Heath Hen we had considered a stroke of good luck; 
but when a pair of them were “flushed” in the scrub at our right and shot up- 
ward, partridge-like, we blessed Dame Fortune, instead. One of them passed 
directly above our heads, showing the dark reddish brown bars on a breast of 
white, and in watching its strong flight we lost sight of its mate. Whether it 
flew as swiftly in an opposite direction or sank again was merely a matter for 
conjecture. But we may have “flushed” it again, for soon after, the same, or 
a fourth Heath Hen, whirred and flew aloft as the others had done. 

Four Heath Hens in half as many hours! To be sure, our cameras had been 
too slow; but it was long past nesting-time, when one might hope to catch a family 
and attendant parent bird. 

In spite of the rapidity with which they flew, we had good views of the birds, 
whose long routes in flying kept them for some time within the vision of our 
glasses. 

On our return, sunburnt but jubilant, we met the warden, a sturdy-looking, 
determined young man, who listened to our tale of victory, and said we had done 
well at this season of the year. 
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In the winter, he told us, the birds came much nearer his home. That he fed 
them twice a day during extreme cold, but that they never came to eat the food 
he put out while he was in sight. 

“No,” he said, “I have never found a nest. Have I searched? Yes, but 
I have too much to do to make that my business. I heard one was found as early 
as April near the old Seaman’s hospital, back of Vineyard Haven, but it was 
not proven.” 

“Ts the Heath Hen increasing?’ I asked. 

“Tt is,” replied he. “When I came here, about two years ago, there were 
less than sixty in the flock which came to feed in cold weather. This last winter 
I counted over a hundred. In my report to the Fish and Game Commission, I 
estimated the entire flock on the island at one hundred and fifty.” 

“That removes the fear of extinction,” I concluded. “A game bird that 
triples in number within two years must survive, even if it never becomes as num- 
erous as in the days of early Boston, when its common prevalence caused servitors 
to stipulate with their employers not to have Heath Hen served oftener than once 
a day. 


ENTRANCE AND EXIT OF A RUFFED GROUSE’S NIGHT’S LODGING 
Photographed by Richard S, Eustes, at Randolph, N. H., Jan. 1, t909 


The Ways of Bob-White 


By FRANCES M. A. ROE 


\ N J E happen to be living at an old southern home at Port Orange, Fla., 
for a while, that has acres of grounds, immense oak trees with quanti- 
ties of waving Spanish ‘moss,’ and where for years, birds and squirrels 
have been welcome to the best there is, be it the buds of early peaches, or the 
last choice persimmon. Close to one of my windows runs a picket fence, that 
separates the yard where there are flowers, tropical shrubs and fountains, from 
another part of the grounds where things have been left wholly to nature, and 
where, underneath the oaks, scrub palmetto and vines are thick. After seeing 
a beautiful gray squirrel on the fence two or three times, corn and wheat were 
put on the window-sill, and from that day on, squirrels, Cardinals and Blue 
Jays have been my constant guests. 

Early in August, 1908, a pair of Florida Bob-whites began to make us almost 
daily visits, ever coming from the scrub. After seeing the birds on the window 
a few times, the cock flew up, but the hen was shy, and much clucking and 
coaxing was necessary, before she could be induced to join her mate. 

The cock came alone, one day, and wishing to hear how affairs were at home, 
he flew up on the fence, and, facing the palmettoes, commenced to call loud and 
regularly. Just then a squirrel came along, and seated himself upon a post of 
the fence, about three feet from the Quail. He watched and listened a minute 
or two, but finally could stand it no longer, and slowly crept from picket to picket 
to the Quail, when he hesitated a second, and then actually put his nose on his 
wing, evidently trying to discover where such a tremendous noise came from! 
The cock seemed to consider it a friendly joke, for, except to turn his head a 
trifle the better to see him, he paid.no attention whatever to the squirrel, but 
kept up his loud whistling. The squirrel went back to his, post, every hair on 
his tail standing out straight, and there he sat in deep meditiation, until the Quail 
flew away, when he jumped off as though something evil was after him, 

Not long after that, there was a most pathetic sight. The two Quail appeared, 
and between them was just one little chicken. The hen looked dejected, and the 
chick acted as though it suspected there was something wrong with this big 
world, and kept close to its mother’s wing. Possibly the little mother was think- 
ing of a “might have been”—of an awful tragedy out in the scrub, when precious 
eggs and snakes were horribly mixed. But the cock’s head was high, and his 
crest raised, and he plainly said “Isn’t he a fine fellow.”” The chick was about 
the size of a Wren, and the lack of wing and tail feathers made his legs look 
absurdly long. 

The little family made us frequent visits for a week or more, and the chick 
grew wonderfully fast. About this time another pair of Quail appeared, coming 
from a different part of the grounds, and whenever the two families would happen 
to meet here, the strange cock invariably tried to sneak up to the chick, evidently 
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with a desire to tear him in pieces, but the father was ever on guard, and the fights 
between the two birds were often long and fierce. At the very first sound of the 
battle-cry, the chick would disappear and remain lost until the fight was well 
over. 

On September 10, plaintive little sounds were heard, very much like the faint 
“peep” of young turkeys—and at once it seemed as though the ground itself 
was moving along, it was so impossible to distinguish the tiny Quail from the 
dead oak leaves. There were over twenty of the little brown things, and with 
them were two cocks and two hens! Just how the forced friendship had come 
about, we will never know, of course, but it was apparent at once that the two 
large families had become hopelessly mixed, although the Quail were just from 
the nest. The chick was there too, suddenly developed into a small cock, very 
independent, and scratched energetically for the babies, who commenced to eat 
wheat at once. Since that time they have grown amazingly, and as soon as they 
could fly, they came to the wheat on the window, and eight have been seen there 
at one time, each one singing his sweet little song of “wheat, wheat ah!” 

The two families soon separated, but the wicked cock and his hen have only 
three of the chickens. They seldom come here now. The other cock is a grand 
bird, quite capable of managing his large covey. On one occasion three of the 
chicks loitered behind, and were slow in coming to the grain, and the ever-watchful 
father seeing this, ran around back of them, gave one a sharp peck that started 
him off, and the other two with him. The cock followed them slowly, and with 
great dignity. While the chicks are scratching and feeding—never longer than 
two minutes—he almost always sits on top of the fence at the corner of the house 
where he softly whistles his two notes—“all’s well!” One day, however, he changed 
off to different notes, also very low, but which every little bird heard, and recog- 
nized as a warning, for instantly every one of them disappeared from sight — all 
but the two chicks that happened to be on the window, but they, too, squatted 
right there, and drew their little heads in. I have always thought that it was 
a bit of discipline on the cock’s part—a kind of a “fire drill.” He is a handsome 
bird, his back a bright cinnamon, and his crest jet-black. Several times when he 
has been on the sill, I have put my finger within two inches of his sharp little 
eyes. He must have seen it, of course, but both birds and squirrels seem to think 
that inside the glass and screen is another world that does not concern them. 

This opportunity to study Quail almost daily, in their natural wild life; to 
watch their wonderful affection for each other; to learn their many calls, every 
one of which has a meaning, is as unusual as it is delightful. 


An Aerial Gymnast” 


By CHARLES STUART MOODY, M.D., Sandpoint, Idaho 


[: is doubtful if we ever learn all there is to learn about anything. Now, 


for instance, I thought that I could tell practically every event in the life 
history of the Golden Eagle, from his cradle in the old pine upon the mountain 
side to his grave in some “bird stuffer’s” show window,—for I am convinced 
that that is the cemetery of practically all the Eagle family. I saw something 
last summer, though, that taught me never to be too cock-sure of anything. 
The mountains of Idaho are peopled with Golden Eagles and the lake region 
of the northern part seems to be a favorite habitat for them. The aéries are 
scattered all around the shores of our larger bodies of fresh water, usually quite 
near the water’s edge, but occasionally one will be found upon the crest of some 
sharp mountain peak, where a blasted pine has withstood the storms of centuries. 
Ornithologists say that the Golden Eagle often nests in clefts of rocks; but they 
never do so in this country. I have studied carefully the habits of the bird, have 
located innumerable nests, but never one in any other location than the very 
summit of a pine, or larch tree. The bird chooses, by preference, one that has 
been struck by lightning and entirely deadened, or, at least, the top killed. 
My note-book speaks of the curious antics of an Eagle that we noticed on 
July 14, 1908, on Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho. As I recall the matter, it was 
in the mid-afternoon of a warm sunny day. There was not a breeze stirring. 
My son and I were trolling for cha:r from a boat, without very flattering success. 
I noticed a very large Golden Eagle sitting upon a pine some three hundred yards 
distant from the shore. The pine stood upon the top of a narrow ridge. When 
I first called the attention of my son to him, it was for the purpose of having the 
boy notice that the bird was making his toilet. He was preening his feathers and 
laying them down carefully. After completing his labors, he spread a pair of 
five-foot wings and sailed out over the water. I remarked that, if he hadn’t any 
better luck fishing than we had had, he would do just as well to rest and not exert 
himself in the hot sun. He had no intention of fishing, however. When well 
out over the water he began to ascend in broad spirals, as though he were mount- 
ing some aérial stairway. Up, up, he went until he looked about the size of a 
Sparrow Hawk. After poising a minute or two in the air, he began to descend, 
turning over and over in the air, with wings outspread. Not doing summersaults 
like a Tumbler Pigeon, but sideways. When about half way to the lake, that is 
when he was about five hundred feet in the air, he suddenly reversed the process 
and turned in the opposite direction. In this manner he fell until only a few 
yards from the water. My son said that he “wound himself up, then had to 
turn in the other direction in order to unwind.’’ My acrobat was not content 
with doing this stunt once, but repeated the action time and time again. In fact, 
he kept it up half the afternoon. All the time he was talking to himself in possibly, 
what seemed to him, an undertone, though it was perfectly audible even at the 
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great height he attained. This monologue was different from any Eagle note 
I had ever heard. The two notes expressed by this family have always sounded 
to me like kee-kee-kee when they are undisturbed, and.a sharp kiah-kiah when 
I have been attempting to climb to their nests. This bird uttered a note that is 
impossible of reproduction; but it may be likened to the soliloquy of a tame 
’ Magpie when. he is engaged in some particularly impish bit of mischief. There 
was something decidedly musical in the note, and nothing harsh, like the usual 
note of the raptores. 

I have watched smaller birds do air-dances in the nesting season, particu- 
larly the Bobolink, but I have never seen these tricks done by the larger raptores, 
and especially after the nesting season was well over. Nor have I ever seen any 
bird go about it with such perfect gravity, and perform the action with such 
mathematical accuracy. I am sure that the bird turned an equal number of times 
in each direction. 

In discussing the matter with Dr. W. T. Hornaday, he suggested that there 
had always to be “a first time.” I wonder if that is the first time the Eagle 
ever did that, or am I the first person to see him do it, or has he always done 
it and many persons have seen him do it, and I never found it out? 


Bird-Lore’s Tenth Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S annual bird census will be taken as usual on Christmas 
B Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit. 

Reference to the February, 1901-1909 numbers of Brrp-Lore will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report of the day’s hunt which we 
desire; but to those to whom none of these issues is available, we may explain 
that such reports should be headed by a brief statement of the character of 
the weather, whether clear, cloudy, rainy, etc.; whether the ground is bare or 
snow-covered, the direction and force of the wind, the temperature at the time 
of starting, the hour of starting and of returning. Then should be given in the 
order of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ a list of the species seen, with exactly, or ap- 
proximately, the number of individuals of each species recorded. A record should 
read, therefore, somewhat as follows: 


Yonkers, N. Y. Time, 8 A. M. to 12 M. Clear, ground bare; wind west, light; temp. 
38°. Herring Gull, 75. Total,—species,—individuals.—James GaTEs. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City) not later than December 28. It will save 
the editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the A. 
O. U. Check-List be closely followed. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
FIRST PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


With Drawings by Louis Acassiz Furertes 
TREE SPARROW 


This is one of the best examples of a bird that remains near its far-northern 
breeding-grounds in the fall until forced southward by the approach of winter. 
The last birds left Nome City, Alaska, September 10, 1899; Kowak River, 
Alaska, September 12, 1898; St. Michael, Alaska, September 21, 1899; Fort Rae, 
Mackenzie, October 11, 1893; North River, Prince Edward Island, average 
October 13, latest, October 25, 1889; Yuma, Colo., latest, November 17, 1908; 
Aweme, Manitoba, average of ten years, November 3, latest, November 13, 1905; 
Montreal, Canada, average, November 2, latest, November 7, 1889; Ottawa, 
Ontario, average of thirteen years, October 30, a few occasionally seen in winter; 
southern Maine average of nine years, November 19, and a few in winter. The 
northern limit of the normal winter range extends from Oregon to Colorado, 
southern Minnesota, southern Ontario and southern Maine, and the species 
winters thence to Arizona, Oklahoma and South Carolina. The following table 
gives the dates of arrival in the fall at the winter home. The more western records 
relate to the western form of this species. 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number Average date of Earliest date of 


PLACE of years 
record fall arrival fall arrival 


French Creek, W. Va.. athe November 15 | October 15, 1888 
Washington, D. C CAP ape November 21 | October 31, 1886 
Oe eae ; October 26, 1889 
Central New Jersey November 1 September 30, 1905 
Providence, R. I.... October 31 October 7, 1906 
Central Massachusetts....... October 24 October 20, 1886 
Southern New Hampshire October 19 October 13, 1899 
Southern Maine.. October 19 September 26, 1892 
Quebec, Canada August 21 August 20, 1890 
Central Missouri November 12 | November 5, 1889 
Chicago, Ill October 13 October 4, 1896 
Waterloo, Ind. (near). November 4 October 15, 1887 
Oberlin, O.. October 25 October 21, 1907 
Vauseon, O ‘ | November 7 October 19, 1892 
Palmer, Mich eee October 7, 1894 
Plover Mills, Ont... pa October 1, 1890 
Guelph, Ont ee September 20, 1904 
Sabula, la | October October 8, 1892 
Grinnell, Ia... ; Paes October October 19, 1886 
North Freedom, Wis. ' October October 10, 1903 
Lanesboro, Minn ina | October October 6, 1889 
Onaga, Kans.... gars | November 1 October 19, 1901 
Southeastern Nebraska... Pes October 13 October 7, 1899 
“ Aweme, Manitoba. . j | September 1g September 9g, 1901 
Yuma, Colo.... ape : October 10 October 5, 1906 
September 28, 1888 
> | October 16 September 26, 1896 
Okanagan Landing, B. C.... | October 23, 1905 


UAFrCHS HR Kw HUN 


PLACE 


tiene DEMING, 6 5 o_o cc kos 00k Kee ones 
East Sherbrooke, Quebec 
Quebec City, Canada................ 
Central New Brunswick............. 
North River, Prince Edward Island 
Lake Mistassini, oe: 

Plover Mills, Ontario. . tyne rey 
SN, SIUMROUING 0.6 54 +014 40 ctedv tas 
SR MUO as a's sae 5-9 0.5.0 eee ue 
NN MIN Sc gS 4.4.5. 0 a0. hc Swe oS 
Ne ae re re 
er ree 
RN. PINE ois sos 0, 0 are sala ta 
I Me ore oe oe Bd cn gag 
Harrisburg, N. D.... 
Aweme, Manitoba.................. 
VYoms, Colo. ....... 
Cheyenne, Wyo.............. 
Big Sandy, Mont........... 
Columbia Falls, Mont.............:.. 
Osler, Saskatchewan................ 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie............ 


PON CBAR, AMON... 60.60 650 ven cessed 
PLACE 
WORIO, TOs Eek 65. 50563 caweSades 


Morristown, N. J...... 
Hartford, Conn... 
Providence, R. I........ 
Central Massachusetts..... 
Southern New Hampshire.... 
Se ee re 
Quebec City, Canada..... 
Central Missouri........ 
Chicago, Ill.... 
Waterloo, Ind. 
Oberlin, O.. 
Wauseon, O.. 5 Ege Ie rae, 
Petersburg,’ | EREER RRO RCA 
Charlinch, Ont. : 

Southern Ontario. ve 
Ns Bila ’s Spr ate. 0520 Sk oh 
Hillsboro, Ia....,... , 
Indianola, Ia. Beran oH 
Grinnell, a 
Madison, Wi ides aha sa ewe 
ENDO, EMINID. 5:a6.0.6-0.0-4.460-05:05.0% 40m 
Onaga, Kans...: 
Southeastern Nebraska... . 
Harrisburg, N. D....... 
pe re are ar 
NS HR es Sass Fa 8 8 kas 
Big Sandy, Mont............. 


} (near). eS 
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SPRING MIGRATION 


Earliest date of 


Average date of | 
spring arrival 


spring arrival 


April 4 A few winter 
April 11 | March 29, 1903 
April 18 | March 26, 1902 
April 19 April 2, 1903 
May 12, 1889 
May 15, 1885 
March 23 March 10, 1887 
March 27, 1902 
April 12 January 2, 1886 
March 21, 1894 
March 18 Ferbuary 5, 1890 
March 25 January 12, 1906 
April 1 March 25, 1889 
March 12, 1887 
March 24, 1904 
March 27 March 4, 1905 
March 1 February 24, 1908 
Feb. 14 January 21, 1889 
March 16 February 24, 1907 


March 25, 1894 
April 6, 1893 
April 30, 1904 
April 28, 1882 


| Average date of | Latest date of the last 


the last one seen | one seen 


March 26 | April 1, 1900 
April 17 | April 28, 1907 
April 19 | May 1, 1898 
April 19 | April 22, 1904 
April 17 |“ April 26, 1896 
April 20 | April 23, 1898 
May 1 May 8, 1907 
May 7 May 20, 1904 
April 13 | April 18, 1902 
April 12 April 25, 1897 
April 13 April 18, 1891 
April 26 May 3, 1903 
April 16 April 25, 1888 
April 25 April 30, 1893 
May 27, 1890 
April 29 May 1, 1889 
April 7 April ro, 1897 
April 10 April 19, 1899 
April 13 April 14, 1902 
April 15 April 22, 1889 
April 21 April 29, 1894 
April 25 May 6, 1893 
April 10 April 18, 1892 
April 13 April 20, 1890 
May 3, 1904 
April 28 May 19, 1897 


April 17, 1905 
May 9, 1907 
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CHIPPING SPARROW 
SPRING MIGRATION 


re Number 1 . . 
PLACE rd carm Average sal” wae Rey 
| 
Raleigh, N. C. Kin cee e ahaa 10 March 11 A few winter 
Weaverville, N. C.. + ash shasta Semple 6 March 17 March 9g, 1894 
IIIS WBA cs esa vcs pacta ses 21 March 22 March ro, rgor 
New Market, Va.. Herp eee te. 21 March 28 March 13, 1894 
French Creek, W. Ve Ditavu crake prt akin tate 4 March 26 March 21, 1893 
Waverly, W. Va....... ae: P ucateta at 4 March 30 March 25, 1904 
W ashington, Sa a ae Had es’ be) March 19 March 9g, 1902 
Erie, Pa.. J NPR A | ERS April 3, 1892 
Morristown, N. a dedeiaviasnaeewd pale 6 April 2 March 22, 1890 
Serna ert 9 April 11 March 21, 1897 
New Providence, N. J... Brae ea Rie April 13 April 8, 1892 
co) oe RRA ane 7 April 12 April 5, 1892 
RES aa a er 16 April ro April 4, 1906 
a ene 22 April 14 April 5, 1907 
Providence, R. I.. ; Se.a.oe we 7 April 11 April 3, 1907 
Central Massachusetts............... 23 April 15 April 4, 1903 
SS, ; ald 5 April 16 April 14, 1893 
Southern New Hampshire eh od tea 5 April 21 April 15, 1898 
Southwestern Maine................ 17 April 21 April 14, 1905 
Plymouth, Me........ so 14 April 26 April 19, 1896 
Montreal, Canada..... ae hie wats 12 May 2 April 21, 1891 
East Sherbrooke, Que.. ae at en 3 April 26 April 24, 1904 
Quebec City, Canada. eS 13 April 26 April 19, 1895 
Scotch Lake, N. B... Say pee SEM 7 May 1 April 25, 1902 
a ee ee Lact pt ein oasnle 7 May 6 April 29, 1888 
Pachom; 20. S..85.. rites sk ota 6 May 2 April 26, 1894 
North River, P. E. I.. eas May 11, 1888 
Helena, Ark...... obiaiee wi we 12 March 13 March 5, 1907 
Athens, Tenn....... OR ST 5 March 17 March 13, 1903 
Eubank, Ky....... wid ela oe ates 7 March 13 March 3, 1893 
a ae oe oP 3 March 17 March 15, 1903 
Louis, Mo.. 5 March 22 March 10, 1887 
} Ill.. ree% 3 March 29 | March 28, 1885 
Brookville, eae . 6 March 18 March 10, 1888 
Bloomington, | ee se ad 10 March 24 March 16, 1902 
Muncie, Ind........ deen ion 13. | March 31 March 20, 1894 
I ito ob a's wick od wee sa co oi 14 | ~ April 4 March 23, 1889 
Wauseon, O...... Bvarsiioe ro 6 |_—s— April 2 March 25, 1886 
Oberlin, O...... A ey 3 |. apes March 23, 1903 
Cleveland, O.. aie tne aie tes 13 April 3 March 20, 1894 . 
Petersburg, Mich.. Se FA eee 12 | April 6 April 3, 1888 
Plymouth, Mich..... t= a 5 ee 10 April 8 April 3, 1893 
Palmer, Mich. (near)........ speantn eel 4 April 27 April 25, 1899 
Southern Ontario............. on ae 21 April 14 April 7, 1896 ¥ 
Ottawa, Ont......... Saris adie 21 April 20 April 12, 1905 
Kearney, Ont. (near)......... 5 epic 20 May 1 | April 22, 1898 
Keokuk, Ia........ re 10 April 2 | March 30, 1896 { 
Coralville, Ia... a Ee 5 April 3 | April 2, 1889 
Sabula, Ia........ Sate ee eal 7 April 2 | March 18, 1894 
Sioux City, Ia...... Subib ace. boven 3 April 11 | April 9, 1905 
OS ES eae pe Oo 10 April 16 | April 5, 1896 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... Bias au 7 April 18 | April 10, 1886 
North Freedom, Wis................. 4 April 11 | April 7, 1904 
ENING. ook os ecs ss file eua de 9 April 13 | April 2, 1892 
Minneapolis, Minn.................. 10 April 18 | April 14, 1889 
Elk River, Minn....... 4 April 24 | April 21, 1884 


= 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


| Number . 

PLACE | clears | Average dete of | Rastet dete of 
White Earth, Minn..................| May 3, 1882 
NN Se re eee 8 March 23 March 8, 1894 
Southeastern Nebraska............. 4 April 12 April 11, 1890 
WMO, MII g cwpd0dsias vnc vne spices May 2, 1904 
Edmonton, Alberta................ May 12, 1903 
Fort Simpson, Mack................. 3 May 22 May 18, 1904 
Southern Colorado.............6500: 4 April 7 April 1, 1886 
PPV ae epee reer ce Pree 5 April 25 April 11, 1906 
NG MMS Sire % «5 sin. din'e i hd Omer ae 4 April 26 April 21, 1906 
I TENN sig or <x 59 6a Ripand ora May 6, 1888 
MethGrum, IGAhe. 2.5. 2... 2s sicse ce May 11, 1906 
Terry, Mont.. ‘ tee ee ye 4 May 10 May 5, 1893 
Columbia Falls, Mont.............. 4 May 9 April 26, 1894 
San Francisco, Calif. (near)......... 4 April 9 March 22, 1877 
Northwestern Oregon.............. 4 April 14 April 12, 1904 
I OUR disk oa ha's 5 aise ure wip aed 3 April 12 April 11, 1905 
GUNNS WEIR sis bas caso casks vines April 12, 1904 
SIN SHUI aitse 5.0 xcs de os orate April 15, 1907 
Ee Fr Bis oissy 6 did oc eden ea 3 April 22 April 21, 1906 


In northern Florida, where the species does not breed, the average date of the 
last seen in the spring is April 17, latest April 24, 1902; the last at Gainsville, 
Tex., May 15, 1884. When the species returns south in the fall, it appears in 
northern Florida, on the average, November 10, earliest, October 23, 1904; 
Frogmore, S. C., earliest, November 2, 1885; Bonham, Tex., average, October 


20, earliest, October 14, 1885. 


FALL MIGRATION 


PLACE 


Number | 


of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


Weaverville, N. C.. 
French Creek, W. Va. 
Washington, D. C.. 


ORES eS eer pei PT co oe 
oe SRR ne ne 
I Ce ae ssh eae ee ke a5 
IN IS Bihie's ake a aie. 45 nk cleo k's 


Central Massachusetts. . 
Durham, N. 


North River, Prince Edward Island. . 
Bg Ses <5 + 55. 45-0 hese se 


Sedan, Ind.. 


Bloomington, Ind.. A... ixskteewence 


Oberlin, O.. 


Wauseon, O. Ty Pe bees preys ce 
Southern Michigan.................. 
POT OEE or rn 
IES SIs bce peso 46> didadb oe 
IE MIN irk avec ccw'ole hues Cacvienincs 


Sabula, Ia.. 
Beaver Dam, ’ Wis... 
Lanesboro, Minn.. 


Oawwno ana. 


Ate NOL OF 


+ 


October 28 
October 23 
November 11 


November 6 
October 12 
October 21 
October 19 
October 27 
October 3 
October 31 
October 25 


October 8 
October 13 
October 14 
October 19 
October 2 
October 13 
October 10 


October 14 


November 4, 1894 
November 6, 1890 
December 17, 1899 
October 27, 1888 
November 14, 1905 
October 29, 1887 
November 2, 1904 
November 13, 1898 
October 31, 1897 
October 13, 1888 
November 6, 1894 
October 31, 1894 
November g, 1902 
October 23, 1905 
October 28, 1897 
October 15, 1904 
October 29, 1905 
October 17, 1885 
October 16, 1887 
October 25, 1893 
October 28, 1899 


| October 26, 1887 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


Number mt 
PLACE SSeS | areas dats of | Taya date of 
Southern Manitoba................. 3 | September 18 | September 23, 1903: 
Fort Chipewyan, Alberta ........... | October 11, 1893 
oe a ks ce edi 5 ola 5 October 21 | October 28, 1903 
Saguache, Colo...... yg eda acne | November 6, 1907 
Columbia Falls, Mont............... | October 7, 1893 
a ee Rateate November 5, 1872 
Okanagan Landing, B. C............ October 6, 1905 


FIELD SPARROW 
SPRING MIGRATION 


Number verage > of | i ate of 
PLACE ——- e- bf : | a and “ 

| —— - 
Highlands, N. C.. LE PE Dn | March 1, 1886 
French Creek, W. _ EAT By 3 March 16 | February 26, 1890 
Englewood, N. J....... II March 26 March 20, 1898 
New Providence, N. J..... Sinvaeinl 10 April 5 March 25, 1884 
Hartford, Conn............. 10 April 6 March 27, 1898 
Jewett City, Conn........ 18 April 8 March 29, 1905 
Taunton, Mass.. ; i 4 April 7 | March 31, 1888 
Beverly, Mass.. 7 April 8 March 30, 1902 
Fitchburg, Mass........... ean 5 April 12 April 8, 1904 
Randolph, Vt........ 4 April 21 April 15, 1886 
Southern New Hampshire 8 April 16 April 10, 1905 
Franklin Falls, N. H... 6 April 17 April 13, 1890 
Lewiston, Me........ eee ire 6 | April 22 April 14, 1897 
Portland, Me........ 4 April 23 | April 21, 1906 
Eubank, Ky...... : | February 13, 1891 
St. Louis, Mo. 3 March 7 | February 17, 1886 
Brookville, Ind. 6 March 15 February 25, 1892 
Bloomington, Ind... ry 5 March 18 February 26, 1902 
Waterloo, Ind. (near). 13 April 2 March 25, 1889 
Oberlin, O.... 10 March 24 | March 12, 1898 
Wauseon, O...... eee 13 April 1 March 20, 1894 
Chena, O8.......... ; 19 April 3 March 22, 1907 
Plymouth, Mich. 9 April 5 | March 2g, 1891 
Detroit, Mich........ 4 April 6 April 2, 1905 
oo | See 12 | April 9 April 1, 1894 
Brant, Mich. (near)...... 7 April 16 April 8, 1903 
Southwestern Ontario. . Rew stat 6 April 15 April 12, 1890 . 
Toronto, Ont....... 3 5 April 18 April 14, 1896 
ee ea 4 April 18 | April 12, 1890 
Keokuk, Ia...:.... as 9 March 23 | March 18, 1900 
Hillsboro, Ia......... Se 3 March 26 March 20, 1898 f 
Grinnell, Ia... .. 6 March 30 | March 24, 1889 
Sabula, Ia........ : ne 9 April 2 March 23, 1894 
Lanesboro, Minn......... , : 10 April 9 April 1, 1888 
Redwing, Minn..... iatyee April 21, 1906 
Minneapolis, Minn... ... aid May 7, 1898 
Manhattan, Kans....... 8 ice ape cee 4 March 24 March 14, 1894 
ROU MN ko iyi oa few civ dc dees e 14 March 24 March 8, 1900 
Southeastern Nebraska. joes Peaga 4 April 2 March 20, 1904 

’ 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Number 
PLACE of years’ 

record 
Premee ee WW. Vie isis ctsessacans 4 
|S FREE PE eR eee Sans ee 
Englewood, N. J.. 2 
New Providence, N. ‘& 6 
Hartford, Conn.. Sheers he awe 6 
Providence, R. “€ Page 3 ee aap TOP 4 
Central Massachusetts.............. 7 
Southwestern Maine................ 6 
Se es err rose 
Ns dis oa 60/55 vedas eh a 4 
—— gue ee L,', © os 2 it wes 6 
Eo RSPEI ge erate Peas S 6 
mscccendl ae iw eeigeaa 5 
Southeastern Mic higan.. val ie eae 3 
Southwestern Ontario............... 5 
 WENG oo cdcekelssa%cas ead 
Keokuk, Ia........ Pree yoy 5 
TN Aiea’ Gas Ste hob ul W nih Ooo 9 
I MON 66 Ni pis akercid tcncpin wit aia oa 4 
NN RE Pere rey 6 
NT PELE ESP ee ee 5 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


November 4 


November 4 
October 26 
October 13 
November 21 
October 23 
October 9 


October 4 
October 29 
October 22 
October 20 
October 
October 11 


~ 


October 27 
October 25 
October 16 
October 17 
October 19 


CLAY-COLORED SPARROW 
SPRING MIGRATION 


| Number 
PLACE | of years’ 

| record 
ON SORA per ae eth n Soe oa 3 
ss IS MUIR Sis 0: 010n, id ns ig SER 
SS mera er ee 
RE”, rere) 
Sabula, Ia....... paps i480 pase 5 
NS IR Bis 66 occ Soe 4 
Grinnell, Ie... ... 2... REPRE Loe 
RM, BOs s access cdc bones 8 
Minneapolis, Minn.................. 6 
ey. SR: SND a 5 oa. 0:0 « baa Water o ie 
a | Sper eee ar et 3 
bb cee nS Ee Pee 
NN OS ee 
SONG MEMES Cicacs 6 acct. kbs wap nied 13 
Southeastern Nebraska.............. 5 
WS TEs Wis op 5k ok Sd bvasewa ween 
Gees ON TO, Bie. cs cca ssc cadeb an 
Amousé, MGmUODE... .......... . 5 ¢50bao8 II 
Qu’ Appelle, § Sask.. ; 
Fort Resolution, Mac k.. FAL 
Ot; SIME NGNOes 65.6% cay sass 
Nn sa nbn 6 cat d-bdae aan 
NG ETO ons 4 0s bs cue a 
Terry, Mont.. , 2 
Great Falls, Mont.. sis wieaeae 3 
Red Deer; Atherta... 8.0. ek ee 2 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


May 5 
April 28 


April 16 
April 28 


May 2 
May 5 
March 21 
April 30 


April 26 
May 5 


May 5 


May 17 
May 24 
May 14 
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Latest date of the 
last one seen 


November 10, 1892 
October 26, 1g00 
December 25, 1885 
November 2, 1892 
October 24, 1887 
Occasional in winter 
October 31, 1889 
October 15, 1902 
December 25, 1904 
October 20, 1906 
November 5, 1903 
October 25, 1897 
October 27, 1897 
October 8, 1905 
October 15, 1900 
October 28, 1899 
November 15, 1902 
November g, 1888 
October 20, 1888 
October 28, 1888 
October 31, 1896 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 28, 1884 
April 11, 1896 
May 5, 1905 
May 2, Igo1 
April 11, 1896 
April 24, 1902 
April 22, 1889 
April 25, 1887 
April 28, 1888 
May 13, 1896 
March 20, 1891 
April 2, 1907 
April 18, 1896 
April 14, 1896 
April 27, 1900 
May 8, 1884 
May 8, 1903 
May 3, 1906 
May 9g, 1904 
June 26, 1903 
April 25, 1886 
May 
May 17, 
May 16, 
May 16, 
May 11, 
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South of the breeding range, the average for four years of the last one seen 
at San Antonio, Tex., is May 12, latest, May 15, 1885; Manhattan, Kans., 
average of five years, May 11, latest, May 15, 1884; Onaga, Kans., average of 
fourteen years, May 14, latest, May 21, 1899. 

FALL MIGRATION 


Number 


aie Average date of Latest date of the 
> , 
PLACE ER ane the last one seen last one seen 


Ee er 
Manchester, Mich................0.: 
es 5 4 sy: 50's. 0 an-aiw eed otue } September 26, 1894 


| | August 31, 1904 
| 
NS SEs io. oo hin 6,0 00's 0 wots 5 | October 11 October 19, 1892 


September 3, 1894 


as ois 5 S04 nk ven peace aeale October 17, 1904 
Aweme, Manitoba.................. 9 September 21 | September 26, 1901 
Great Falls, Mont... PRR RA IOS Sy September 9, 1891 


BREWER’S SPARROW 


Winters principally in Mexico, whence it enters the United States in early 
March; Los Angeles, Cal., March 2, 1900; Borega Springs, Cal., March 24, 
1895; Palm Springs, Cal., March 24, 1896; Vegas Wash., Nev., March 10, 1891; 
Ash Meadows, Nev., March 17, 1891; Huachuca Mountains, Ariz., March 20, 
1902; near Tombstone, Ariz., April 5, 1881; Coventry, Colo., April 28, 1908; 
Monon, Colo., April 29, 1905; Fort Lyon, Colo., April 28, 1885; Salida, Colo., 
May 10, 1908; Arvada, Colo., May 14, 1905; Cheyenne, Wyo., May 14, 1889; 
Fort Custer, Mont., May 15, 1885. It has been taken as far east as Marathon, 
Tex., May 12, 1901; and Cherry county, Neb., May 16, 1891. The species was 
still common September 25, 1906, on the Book Plateau, Colo. and the last have 
been noted in the Huachucas, Ariz., October 28, 1907; near Silver City, N. M., 
November 6, 1906; and near Garnsey, Cal., November 1, 1903. A belated bird 
was taken December 27, 1899, at San Fernando, Calif., and a straggler, December 
15, 1873, at Watertown, Mass. 


Notes on the Plumage of Sparrows 


In addition to the migration records, which Professor Cooke will supply 
(and of the value of which it is not necessary to inform Brrp-Lore’s readers), 
the colored Sparrow plates will be accompanied by a series of articles, by 
the Editor, on the plumage of the birds illustrated. These papers will treat of 
seasonal changes of plumage and of the diagnostic characters of the more closely 
related species, and should be of value as an additional aid to field identifica- 
tion. The first paper will appear in the next issue of Brrp-Lore and will deal 
with the species illustrated in both this and that number. 


Potes from Field and Stuvp 


Kinglets Captured by Burdocks 


On an afternoon in October, some ten 
years ago, a student, Mr. Floyd Hartman, 
came into my laboratory in Lake Forest, 
Illinois, and told me that he had just 
liberated a little bird which he had found 
struggling to free itself from the hooks of 
some ripening burdock heads, in which 
its feathers were hopelessly entangled. 
He also stated that he had noticed several 
other similar birds that had been unable 
to free themselves, and had perished. 
I asked him to show me the place. It was 
a partly wooded pasture, in the northern 
part of the town, within a block of the 
railroad. The trees were white oaks and 
hickories; all underbrush had been thinned 
out, and in its place had grown scattering 
clumps of burdocks. The birds were all 
Golden-crowned Kinglets. 
It was no trouble to find 
them. They were visible in 
all directions, of 
them sticking to the tops of 
the clumps on the most ex- 
posed clusters of heads. The 
struggle had ended fatally 
for all that I saw, and its 
severity was evidenced by 
the attitudes of their bodies 
and the disheveled condition 
of their plumage. 

I examined a number of 
the burdock heads to de- 
termine what attraction had 
brought the Kinglets within 
range of the hooks, and 
found insect larve of two 
species present in consider- 
able abundance. Most 
abundant were the seed- 
eating larve of an obscure 
little moth (Metzgeria la- 
pella), but the larve of the 
well-known burdock weevil 
were also present in some 


scores 


numbers. Doubtless, it was 


FS 


GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLETS IN 


in attempting to get these larve that the 
Kinglets (mostly young birds) were cap- 
tured. 

In the few minutes that I had to spare 
I gathered a few clusters of burdock tops 
and carried them with the birds upon them 
into my laboratory, and made half a dozen 
photographs of them, from three of which 
the accompanying figures are reproduced. 
Shortly thereafter I learned that Mr. W. 
Hamilton Gibson had published a draw- 
ing of this same sort of fatality a good 


BURDOCK 
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WITH WINGS HELD FAST BY BURDOCK HOOKS 


many years before. So, while I have fre- my text-book of General Biology, and as the 
quently loaned the negatives to ornitho- editor of Brrp-Lore has thought that the 
logical friends for lantern-slide making, others would be of interest to its readers, 
I huve not offered them for publication. I have gladly offered them for its columns. 
I have, however, recently used one of them —JAMES G. NEEDHAM, Ithaca, N. Y. 

for illustration of the mistakes of instinct in 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF BURDOCK BURS SHOW 
ING LARV#Z 


Note also the hooked spines 


Some Interesting Reminiscences 
of Audubon 


I perfectly recollect the 
warld-renowned naturalist, John 
James Audubon, whom, as a 
boy, I visited at his home in 
what is now Audubon Park, 
New York. My grandmother, 
Sarah Hazzard, widow of Major 
William Wig Hazzard of South 
Carolina, in the Continental 
Army, having moved to New 
York, purchased the Brockholst 
Livingston estate of twenty acres, 
on the Hudson at goth Street, 
where my mother, while visiting 
her, died, leaving me to her ten- 
der care. Another daughter, 
Mrs. Horace Waldo, lived with 


her, under whose care I fell on the death 
of my grandmother. Thus it was that we 
became neighbors of Audubon at what 
is now 155th Street, New York. 

Audubon, in November 1843, had 
returned from one of his long scientific 
journeys to the great West. My aunt, Mrs. 
Waldo, desired to visit him before he cut 
his hair and beard, which it was his custom 
to permit to grow untrimmed while on 
these expeditions. She took me, then nine 
years of age, with her. I have a perfect 
recollection of that visit, and can now 
imagine that I see him sitting in front 
of his home, with the genial welcome 
given to our party. He looked very old; 
his hair and beard were then longer than 
is represented in the frontispiece portrait 
of his granddaughter M. R. Audubon’s his- 
tory of his life; both were entirely un- 
trimmed, the beard being very long and 
pointed. He was dressed in a loose blouse, 
apparently such as he had worn on his 
expeditions of wonderful research. 

Close to the house was a large live 


animal, either a deer or an elk, while close | 


by was a wire cage in which was a collec- 
tion of large wild birds. All these riveted 
my youthful attention, being indelibly 
engraved upon my memory. 

When old enough, I returned to South 
Carolina, living there until 1870, when I 
moved to New York. One of my first 
visits was to Trinity cemetery, to view 
the monument to this illustrious man.”— 
ALEXANDER ROBERT CHISHOLM, Late 
Lieut.-Colonel Confederate States Army. 


Bird Batties 


It is the custom, nowadays, to speak of 
the English Sparrow as if he were the only 
quarrelsome member of the flock, while 
all the rest of the feathered songsters dwelt 
in peace and harmony; but there’s many 
a deadly battle waged in the tree-tops in 
which no immigrant from over the sea 
has a bill. The Bluebirds and the Swal- 
lows have been carrying on a long warfare 
over a Martin house, and the outcry up 
there, followed by the expulsion of one 
bird, with two or three of his enemies in 
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close pursuit, is no unusual occurrence. 
Some time ago, there were always two 
or three Hummingbirds hovering over 
each bush in the flower-bed. On one of 
the bright feeding-grounds daily visitors 
were but three—a pair of birds and one 
lone Ruby-throat. That poor winged 
bachelor fared hardly at the hands of his 
two fellow food-seekers. The two divided 
their time equally between gathering 
insects and chasing off what they were 
pleased to consider the intruder on their 
preserves. Hardly a bite could he get, 
for their attentions. But he was persever- 
ing, and would fly off to a near-by tree, 
and, as soon as his pursuers’ backs were 
turned, like a flash he would be back again, 
trying to get his bill into a flower before his 
rivals should see him. Recently I saw a 
duel between a Kingbird and a plucky 
young Robin, that fought as though he 
meant to get revenge for the many wrongs 
that had been perpetrated against him, 
and victory perched on his banner. At 
the end of a hard-fought battle, the King- 
bird lay dead on the ground, while the 
Robin retired to the branches of a tree, 
where he spent the rest of the afternoon 
resting from his hard labors. Nor do these 
little warriors confine their valor to com- 
bats with their own kind. In an emergency 
they will attack an even more formidable 
enemy. They have been known to attack 
cats, and to put this dreaded foe of theirs to 
flight, though they are not so apt to worry 
this enemy as are the Swallows. The 
writer was recently moved to go to the 
rescue of the family cat, when set upon by 
a Barn Swallow, that was worrying the 
feline into a frenzy.—ROBERT PAGE 
LINCOLN, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Are the Birds Growing Less Abundant? 


Societies for the preservation of bird life 
have for one of their strong arguments the 
statement that the birds are being exter- 
minated. In this, I feel like taking issue 
with them, so far as our district is con- 
cerned, though I do give them much credit 
for their efforts to preserve bird life. 

Here, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
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where I have been a close student of bird 
life for forty years, there is unquestion- 
ably an increase. At the same time, some 
curious changes have taken place. 

The Red-tailed Hawk and the Great 
Horned Owl, were quite abundant during 
the sixties. Now not more than one of each 
is found nesting during a season. In their 
place have come the Broad-winged Hawk 
and the Barn Owl,—both more numerous 
as nesting birds than the ones they dis- 
placed. These birds are both highly bene- 
ficial to the farmers, and are not subject 
to the merciless persecution of the earlier 
species; though it must be said that the 
Red-tailed Hawk is also classed as a bene- 
ficial bird. He was wiped out some years 
since, by a state law which paid a bounty of 
fifty cents on every Hawk or Owl killed. 

In 1860, the Bluebirds and the Red- 
headed Woodpeckers were among osr 
most abundant insect destroyers. Later 
they disappeared, victims, probably, of 
unfavorable weather conditions, until 
practically none were left. The Bluebirds 
have come back again, and the Red-headed 
Woodpeckers are also slowly gaining in 
numbers, though not yet as numerous as 
formerly. 

Among new birds to spread over the 
country may be mentioned the cheery 
little Carolina Wren, an all-the-year resi- 
dent, and a wonderfully fine singer. This 
is a southern species, but it is every year 
extending its range further north. The 
same may be said of the Cardinal. Along 
the Susquehanna river there are great 
numbers of these brilliantly colored 
birds, and they are also becoming much 
more abundant hereabout. Their cheery 
whistle can be heard all the winter through 
in the protected swamps that give them 
shelter. 

One of our reasonably common birds 
that is rarely seen is the Grasshopper 
Sparrow. It is quite common, apparently, 
and several will be heard by the close 
observer on a day’s walk, though it hides 
successfully in the grass fields and is very 
skillful in concealing its nest,—the latter 
being made rather late in the season, 
generally located on the ground. 
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Since Crow-—Blackbirds have been put 
on the list of game birds, they also are 
disappearing. This is to be regretted, 
because they are not game-birds and are 
not fit to eat. Making an open season for 
them results in their being wantonly shot 
and then thrown away. If the farmer, 
when he shoots one would cut its stomach 
open and examine the contents, he would, 
in the springtime, find it filled with cut- 
worms and some others of the most 
troublesome insects that infest his fields. 

The Crow is a bird that is universally 
persecuted, though it seems to be holding 
its own fairly well. It is a robber of other 
birds’ nests in the summer time. Re- 
cently, Dr. Elinger, of West Chester, was 
walking near the Normal School, when he 
noticed two Crows flying overhead. One 
of them carried some object in its claws. 
Presently the Crow dropped it, when the 
second Crow swooped down and succeeded 
in catching it before it had had time to 
reach the ground. Shortly afterward the 
second Crow dropped it. The doctor was 
curious, and went over to examine what 
the Crows had carried. He found a young 
half-grown Blackbird that had evidently 
been stolen from a nest.. It was still alive, 
and the doctor carried it home and placed 
it in a nest full of young Robins. The old 
Robins did not object, but the young Black- 
bird would not eat food, when offered by 
the foster parents, and died during the 
night. Then the Robins pitched it out of 
the nest. 

My observations and my records show 
that hereabouts birds are increasing in 
numbers, with the exception of those shot 
for game. These become more numerous 
for a year or two, and then a cold, wet 
nesting season comes along and they are 
almost exterminated.—R. P. SHARPLEs, 
West Chester, Pa. 


A Horned Owl Record 


After the first deep snow in December, 
1902, I discovered some strange marks 
made by a large bird in the snow that had 
drifted over a stone wall. They were at 
first almost without meaning to me. What 


bird was large enough to make such deep 
indentations in the snow, and what pur- 
pose could he have had in view which 
made such a variety of marks with feet, 
body, feathers and wings? After consider- 
able study, I think I solved the problem. 

A Great Horned Owl settled on the 
wall just over the crest of the drift at the 
right, making a row of small depressions 
in the snow with the feathers of the right 
wing. Turning abruptly, he made’several 
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behind him. So I feel sure that the Owl 
King, Bubo virginianis, had been about.— 
GEorGE H. SELLECK, Exeter, N. H. 


Nesting of the Red-Cockaded 
Woodpecker 


In the South Atlantic states the nest of 
the Red-cockaded Woodpecker is, so far 
as I have observed, always excavated in 
the trunk of a living pine tree. The site 
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Photographed by George H. Selleck 


short plunges down the sides of the drift, 
making two deep irregular furrows with 
his feet. He had heard the squeak of a 
mouse which he may have caught at the 
last plunge. Then, as he swung around 
and sprang up, his feathers swept the 
snow and his body sank deep into it. His 
first strong wing-beats made the spread- 
eagle marks at the left after he was in the 
air. 

I searched carefully among the trees 
and bushes near, but could find neither 
pellets nor feathers to substantiate my 
theory. A Crow or a Blue Jay had brought 
a small ear of corn to an overhanging apple 
tree, and had dropped the cob; but neither 
bird was large enough to leave such marks 


chosen varies from twenty-five to fifty feet 
from the earth. The general appearance 
of the nest, externally as well as internally, 
does not present characteristics materially 
different from the usual Woodpecker exca- 
vations except in one striking particular. 
The bird pecks numerous small holes 
through the bark in the neighborhood of 
the entrance to the nest. These are dis- 
tributed entirely around the tree, and 
sometimes extend up the trunk for a dis- 
tance of two feet or more, and often down- 
ward for a distance of six feet. From 
these wounds the turpentine of the tree 
exudes and runs down the bark, often 
completely covering the surface, and pre- 
senting a mark which can be seen through 
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the open pine forest several hundred 
yards. What good reason the birds may 
give among themselves for this strange 
performance I do not know, but it doubt- 
less protects the nests from certain ma- 
rauders, possible flying squirrels, which 
inhabit the pine lands abundantly. 

There is little doubt but that, in some 
instances at least, the nest is occupied 
in successive years by the same pair of 
birds, and in one instance at least I have 
known one to be used by a pair of Red- 
bellied Woodpeckers.—T. GILBERT PEAR- 
son, Greensboro, N.C. 


A Saw-whet Owl in Central Park 


On the morning of January 4, 1909, I 
saw a fine specimen of a Saw-whet Owl in 
the ramble of the park quietly sleeping in 
a low pine tree. I remained an hour in its 
society and managed by bothering it a 
little to get a good study of it. It was 
perched so low, and was so indifferent to 
things generally, that I could easily have 
taken it from the branch. It didn’t 
altogether like my opera-glasses when I 
held them near, for it opened its eyes wide 
and followed them as I changed position, 
in the meantime giving me excellent views 
of it. 

A Hermit Thrush, some White-throated 
Sparrows, and a crowd of English Spar- 
rows, made things lively for a time; but, 
finding they made no impression on their 
enemy, they finally left, and let it take its 
sleep in peace.—ANNE A. Crotius, New 
York City. 


The Goshawk as an Enemy of Poultry 


The Goshawk is rare in this locality, 
appearing only once or twice during a 
winter. This winter (1907-08) I know 
of two records. In both cases the Hawk 
made an attack on poultry. On November 
19, a farmer, living near the village, on 
hearing an outcry’ from his hens, went 
to the barnyard and found that they were 
attacked by a large Goshawk. The Hawk 
had killed three hens and was after a 
fourth when the farmer appeared. The 
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man went for his gun; upon his return he 
found that the Hawk had succeeded in 
killing the hen and was sitting on the 
stone wall eating it. The bird seemed 
quite tame and was easily shot. 

The other Goshawk was seen by me 
on December 13. I was walking by a 
farmhouse when my attention was at- 
tracted by the loud cries of ahen. The bird 
was in a clump of bushes over which 
hovered a Goshawk. The Hawk pounced 
twice at the hen, but could not hit it on 
account of the thick branches. On seeing 
me, the Goshawk gave up and flew away 
to the woods.—EpWarp H. PERKINs, 
Tilton, N. H. 


Nesting of the Chimney Swift 


Spending a large part of my summer 


vacation of 1907 in the lake region of, 


Minnesota, I had a good chance to observe 
the birds of this region. One of my experi- 
ences follows. 

On July 31, while following up a stream 
that flowed into a. near-by lake, I came 
across an old deserted hunting-cabin. The 
building was about 1ox 12 feet and had 
one small window and a doorway about 
four feet high. On entering and looking 
about, I saw a Chimney Swift on its nest 
at the farther end of the building. I 
walked up to the nest, which was about 
opposite my head, and stood looking at 
the bird for some time at a distance of two 
feet. The Swift kept its little, black, bead- 
like eyes fixed on me, but did not move 
until I reached out my hand and touched 
it on the back. 

The nest contained four young birds, 
that I should say were four or five days 
old. When I made a squeaking noise, 
they raised their heads to be fed, but very 
soon settled down. 

When I again visited the cabin, on 
July 19, three of the young birds had 
climbed out of the nest and were hanging 
on the log walls within a foot of their home, 
while the fourth was still in the nest. They 
were all rather uneasy, and on a close 
approach attempted to climb away. 
Neither of the old birds entered the cabin 
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while I was within, but I heard them over- 
head outside. 

I rather think that two or three pairs 
of swifts were nesting in a large hollow 
stump standing on the bank of the stream, 
but I could not get at it to make certain.— 
ALBERT W. HONYWILL, JR. 


Where Are the Swallows? 


Have other readers of Bird-Bore noticed 
an unusual lack of Swallows and Swifts 
this season? As a rule, this part of the 
country is swarming with them during 
August and September, particularly the 
Tree Swallows, as these collect at night by 
millions among the reeds of the Hacken- 
sack and Overpeck marshes, and scatter 
over the surrounding country during the 
day. Usually an early September after- 
noon will show quantities in the sky, or 
lines upon lines of Tree Swallows on the 
telegraph wires, their white breasts fairly 
glittering in the sunlight. 

This season I have seen almost no Tree 
Swallows, and few even of the Chimney 
Swifts, which are almost always plentiful. 
Is this probably due to a lack of insects, 
caused by the cool, dry summer? For, 
according to my observation, mosquitos 
have been remarkably few in this neighbor- 
hood, and even house flies have been 
scarce.—ISABELLA McC. Lemmon, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 


A Benumbed Evening Grosbeak 


I noticed an account in the July-August 
number of Bird-Lore of a pair of be- 
numbed Rose-breasted Grosbeaks. I had a 
similar experience last winter, which, how- 
ever, was not with the Rose-breasted, but 
the Evening Grosbeak. About noon, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1909, I received a telephone call 
from a neighbor, asking me to send over 
for a bird which he had just picked up off 
the snow in a benumbed condition. I sent 
for it, and it proved to be a male Evening 
Grosbeak, which had by this time revived 
sufficiently to keep its eyes open and to 
make some vicious thrusts with its strong 
beak. An examination revealed no wounds 
of any kind, so we thought it might be 
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suffering from hunger. It refused both 
water and bird seed. As it continued to 
become a little more active, I carried it 
outdoors and set it at liberty. It was a 
minute or two before it realized it was free. 
Then it flew into a tree near the porch, 
where it rested, motionless, for an hour or 
so, then flew a few rods to another tree, 
where it rested about the same length of 
time. Then, when I looked out it had gone. 
There was considerable snow on the 
ground, but the day was sunny and not 
especially cold. 

There had been small flocks of Evening 
Grosbeaks about all winter, and, as they 
are a cold-weather bird, I cannot under- 
stand how this one could have been so 
affected by the cold, and especially on a 
day much milder than many we had had.— 
Mrs. G. F. Criapp, Ashland, Wis. 


Early Arrival of Evening Grosbeaks 
in Southern Wisconsin 


The following note on the Evening 
Grosbeak is worth recording, as bearing on 
the movements of ‘the 1908-1909 winter 
wave of the species. On October 27, 1908, 
the writer saw three Evening Grosbeaks 
feeding on the seeds of a box elder in 
Marquette, Wisconsin. This date of ar- 
rival seems earlier than usual for southern 
Wisconsin.—W. L. McATEE, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Ruby-crowned Kinglet Wintering in 
Wisconsin 


I was very much interested, in reading 
Notes from Field and Study in your 
March-April issue, to see the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet reported as a winter 
visitor in New York and New Jersey. 
I saw and unquestionably identified one 
here in Lake Geneva on December 22, 
1905.—EvuGENIE C. GILLETTE, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 


Carolina Wren in Massachusetts 


A Carolina Wren was found in this 
town by Miss Julia Laws, and was ob- 
served and identified by others also, on 
April 4 and 5, 1909. The bird sang freely. 
—A.pHeEvus D. Smitu, Bedjord, Mass. 
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Hook Hews and Reviews 


THE BirRDs OF WASHINGTON. By WIL- 
LIAM LEON Dawson, assisted by JOHN 
Hooper Bow tes. Seattle. The Occi- 
dental Publishing Co. 2 vols. 4to. xiv+- 
997 pages, 300 half-tones from photo- 
graphs, 40 drawings, 12 full-page plates 
in color. 

That one of the youngest states, orni- 
thologically as well as politically, should 
have devoted to an exposition of its avi- 
fauna so elaborate and attractive a work 
as ‘The Birds of Washington’ is evidently 
due to the energy and courage of its au- 
thors. Eastern states whose bird-life was 
better known fifty years ago than that of 
Washington is today are still waiting 
for a chronicler to do for their birds what 
Mr. Dawson has done for those of Ohio 
as well as for those of Washington. 

The present work treats at length of 
the 372 species and subspecies of birds 
which have been recorded from Wash- 
ington, giving, under each, paragraphs 
uniformly headed, “‘Description,”’ “‘Recog- 
nition Marks,” “Nesting,” ‘General 
Range,” “Range in Washington,” ‘“Au- 
thorities” for occurrence in Washington, 
and “Specimens” in Washington or 
the Provincial Museum at Victoria. A 
general account of the birds’ habits follow. 

The book is notable for the number as 
well as ‘or the excellence of its illustrations. 
The larger number are from photographs 
of birds, their nests, eggs and haunts, 
many of which are by the authors, and 
there is also a series of admirable drawings 
by Allan Brooks, twelve of which are 
beautifully reproduced as full-page plates 
in colors. 

Mr. Brooks also supplies a list with 
descriptions and annotations of the 
twenty-five species of birds which have 
been found in British Columbia but are 
as yet unrecorded from Washington. 
An analytical key to all the species in- 
cluded has been prepared by Lynds 
Jones. 

All in all, the ‘Birds of Washington’ is 


a notable contribution to ornithological ' 


literature which, both because of its beauty 
and usefulness, should greatly stimulate 
the study of birds on our northwest coast. 
—F.M.C. 


BrrD-HUNTING THROUGH WILD EvROPE 
By R. B. Lopcre. New York. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1909. 12mo0. 333 pages, 
124 half-tones. 


As a pioneer bird photographer, Mr, 
Lodge has long since captured the image of 
those birds most accessible to the British 
ornithologists. With this preparation he 
started in pursuit of some of the rarest of 
European species, and the present vol- 
ume is a record of their pursuit in Spain, 
Montenegro, Albania, Servia and Hun- 
gary. 

Vultures, Eagles, Pelicans, and Egrets 
were chief among Mr. Lodge’s desiderata, 
but many other species are also dealt with. 

His account of his varied experiences, 
by no means relates to birds alone, but 
describes the countries and people visited, 
and, as his quest led him into truly wild 
portions of Europe, his book has the added 
interest of a narrative of travel. 

That Mr. Lodge’s hunt was successful 
is evidently due to a determination which 
knew not the meaning of defeat, and as a 
result of his courage and persistency he 
secured pictures of European birds which 
have not before been figured by the 
camera.—F. M. C. 


Tue Sport or Birp Stupy. A book for 
young or active people. By HERBERT 
KEIcHTLY Jos. Connecticut edition. 
New York. Outing Publishing Com- 
pany. xiii+-312+iv pp. 131 half-tones. 
Avoiding a formal method of treatment, 

Mr. Job here aims to arouse and hold the 

interest of “young or active people” by 

the adoption of a narrative form which, 
for the young people at least, should have 
the appeal of a story. Mr. Job’s own 
enthusiasm is so unbounded that . his 
readers cannot but share it, and the book 
should therefore achieve the end in’ view 
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and, at the same time, convey much in- 
formation in regard to the species treated. 

The photographs support the text 
nobly and are here far more effective than 
drawings could possibly be. They prove 
beyond question that Mr. Job practices 
as well as preaches. No nesting bird is 
beyond the reach of his camera, and in 
making the series of pictures illustrating 
this book, he has displayed a patience and 
persistence beyond the conception of the 
person who has not had some experience 
in similar lines. The result clearly jus- 
tifies the effort. Not only has Mr. Job 
had the “sport’’ of which he writes so 
graphically, but he has made some of the 
best photographs of our commoner land- 
birds which we have ever seen; and while 
only the “young and active’? may hope to 
emulate his success with a camera, every 
one who cares for birds will be interested 
in this splendid series of bird portraits. 

The present edition of the work con- 
tains as an appendix an annotated list 
of the 216 species of birds which have been 
recorded from Litchfield county, Conn.— 
F. M. C. 


EGYPTIAN BIRDS FOR THE Most PART 
SEEN IN THE NILE VALLEY. By 
CHARLES WHYMPER. London, Adam 
and Charles Black, 1909. [New York, 
The Macmillan Company.] 12mo., x+ 
221 pages, 51 full-page plates in color, 
11 line cuts in tint. Price, $6.50. 

Mr. Whymper writes “for the wayfaring 
man who, traveling this ancient Egypt, 
wishes to learn something of the birds he 
sees.” (preface.) To this end he treats 
serially the commoner winter birds of 
that portion of Egypt most frequently 
visited by tourists, gives a description of 
the plumage of each species, and devotes 
usually two or three pages to an account 
of its habits, haunts and manner of 
occurrence in Egypt. 

Mr. Whymper writes largely from per- 
sonal observation and knows his bird 
not only in nature, but also in the glyphs 
and myths of the passed civilization 
which renders this region so attractive to 
the traveler, for whom, therefore, his 
book possesses an especial interest. 
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It is, however, through his pictures that 
Mr. Whymper appeals most strongly. 
He possesses an exceptional ability to 
draw a bird in its haunts and do equal 
justice to both. In such pictures, there- 
fore, as those of Coots at “The Sacred 
Lake of Karnak,’ Gulls on the Nile at 
Cairo, and other species in equally au- 
thentic if unnamed settings, he places his 
birds in the landscape with rare skill. 
The ornithologist may occasionally find 
reason to query certain details of form and 
pattern, but of the beauty and artistic 
excellence of these plates there can be 
only one opinion. 

The book ends with a briefly annotated 
list of the 356 birds of species which have 
been recorded from Egypt.—F. M. C. 


The Calendar of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
as usual issues an attractive bird calendar 
for the ensuing year. The birds repre- 
sented by colored plates are the Junco, 
Sora, Kingbird, Hermit Thrush, Screech 
Owl, and Lapland Longspur. The ac- 
companying text is by Mr. Ralph Hoff- 
mann. The calendar may be purchased 
of the secretary of the ‘society at 234 
Berkeley street, Boston. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE AvuKk.—This serial completes its 
twenty-sixth volume with the October 
number, 483 pages being the year’s output 
of its indefatigable editor. While space in 
this publication, the official journal of the 
A. O. U., is primarily devoted to matters 
of scientific interest, there is always some- 
thing to occupy the attention of those who 
feel that scientific ornithology is too deep 
for them. Surely Dr. T. S. Roberts’ 
‘A Study of a Breeding Colony of Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds’ in the current number 
is a happy combination of the scientific 
and the popular. The wealth of half-tones 
that illustrate this paper save us from the 
dangers of sunstroke and wet feet while 
we stand face to face with the Blackbirds 
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and their nests. We can also enjoy a 
pleasant account of ‘A Nesting of the 
Blue-winged Warbler in Massachusetts,’ 
by Mr. H. W. Wright. 

‘An Inquiry into the History of the 
Current English Names of North American 
Land Birds,’ by Dr. S. Trotter, shows us 
the probable origin popular 
names. Dr. Trotter, among other things, 
truly says that “a respectable antiquity 
attaches itself to the vernacular,’”’ and in 
this connection it may be noted that Dr. 
J. A. Allen, in a recent number of ‘Science,’ 
goes even farther and advocates the use 
of a vernacular name in certain cases to 
determine the type of a genus. Thus it 
may even come to pass that the vernacular 
sword of the down-trodden amateur will 
be mightier than the Latin pen of the 
proud and haughty expert! 

Mr. E. Blackwelder furnishes an anno- 
tated list of the ‘Summer Birds of Iron 
county, Michigan,’ and Mr. Sidney S. S. 
Stansell one on the ‘Birds of Central 
Alberta.’ It would be interesting to know 
if the Solitary Sandpiper of Alberta may 
not prove to be the western race, cinna- 
momeus. “The Birds of Colorado—Third 
Supplement,’ by Mr. W. W. Cooke, -and 
‘The Singular Case of the Black Duck 
of North America,’ by Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., 
complete the list of papers. 

The usual goodly list of Notes and 
Reviews conclude the volume, which has 
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twenty-eight pages of index. 


THE Conpor.—Of the eight articles in 
the July number of “The Condor,’ all but 
three are devoted to nesting habits of 
various birds. Among the general papers 
the principal one is ‘An Annotated List 
of the Birds of the Barr Lake District,’ 
Colorado, by Hersey and Rockwell. 
Brief notes are given on 205 species of 
birds which have been observed in this 
region, 19 miles northeast of Denver. In 
a brief paper, Grinnell gives three definite 
records of ‘The -Little Brown Crane in 
California;’ one specimen was obtained at 
Newport, Orange county, ten or twelve 
years ago, and two others were purchased 
in the Los Angeles market, March 21, 1904. 
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Under the title ‘Notes on the Birds of Los 
Coronados Islands, Lower California,’ 
Osburn mentions 34 species observed in 
the spring of 1908. Dr. T. W. Richards, 
U. S. N., describes the nesting of the 
Black-footed and Laysan Albatrosses on 
Midway Islands, where the breeding sea- 
son begins in November; and A. M. Inger- 
soll describes in some detail ‘The Only 
Known Breeding Ground of Creciscus 
coturniculus (California Black Rail),’ near 
San Diego, where three sets of eggs have 
been found. Mailliard presents a few 
notes on the ‘Nest of the California Bi- 
colored Blackbird;’ Willard describes the 
‘Nesting of the Arizona Junco,’ in the 
Huachuca mountains, Arizona; and Mrs. 
Harriet W. Myers contributes an inter- 
esting paper on the ‘Nesting Habits of the 
Rufous-crowned Sparrow,’ near Los 
Angeles. This last article merits especial 
attention as an illustration of one kind of 
field work which will yield valuable re- 
sults without recourse to libraries or mu- 
seums. 

Of the six articles in the September 
number, three are general and three de- 
voted to nesting habits. Gilman tells of 
‘Some Owls along the Gila River in 
Arizona,’ where six species were observed 
in 1908 and 1909; Wetmore contributes 
‘Fall Notes from Eastern Kansas’ on 74 
species of birds found on Washington 
creek, near Lawrence, during the month of 
September in 1907 and 1908; and Sheldon 
adds ‘Notes on Some 57 Species of Birds 
of Kern county.’ Gilman also contributes 
some ‘Nesting Notes on the Lucy Warbler,’ 
made at various points along the Gila 
river during the last two seasons. In 
‘Cliff-Climbing for Prairie Falcon Eggs,’ 
Richards describes the method of collect- 
ing a set of eggs in an almost inaccessible 
cliff near Littleton, Colorado. Osburn’s 
account of “The Nesting of the Herrmann 
Gull,’ is of special interest as the breeding 
grounds of this bird along the Mexican 
coast have long been sought. In the spring 
of 1909 a colony composed of 31 pairs of 
breeding birds was found occupying a 
remote rock off the coast of Jalisco, Mex- 
ico, in latitude 18° north.—T. S, P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto : 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE Twenty-seventh Annual Congress 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
will be held at the American Museum of 
Natural History, December 7-9, 1909. 
The daily sessions from 10 A. M. to § P. M., 
with an hour and a half intermissions for 
luncheon, will be devoted to the reading 
and discussion of scientific papers. On the 
evening of the 7th there will be an informal 
reception in the bird laboratories of the 
Museum; on the evening of the 8th the 
annual dinner of the Union at the Hotel 
Endicott (the hotel headquarters); on the 
afternoon of the gth the Union will visit 
the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute, 
and on the roth the New York Zoological 
Park. 

It is also proposed to charter a sea-going 
tug for an expedition to the vicinity of 
Sandy Hook to see and protograph the 
Gulls which congregate there. 

Every real bird student in this country 
should be associated with the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, not only for what 
he will receive from the Union, but for 
what he already owes to it. The present 
widespread interest in birds in this coun- 
try is directly attributable to forces set in 
motion by the Union, and many persons 
who are now enjoying the delights of a 
knowledgé of birds would have been with- 
out this pleasure and resource were it not 
for the activity of an organization to which 
ornithology and ornithologists are so 
deeply indebted. It should therefore be 
considered a privilege, as indeed it is, to 
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be affiliated with this body and we urge 
all American bird students who are not 
already associate members of the Union to 
present at once their application for 
membership in order that it may be con- 
sidered at this coming meeting. It may 
be sent to the treasurer of the Union, 
Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., 134 West 71st street, 
New York City. 

There is one phase of the Union’s work 
which has unjustly brought it more blame 
than praise, but which a later generation 
will value at its true worth, if the present 
one does not. We refer to the labors of its 
Committee on Nomenclature and Classi- 
fication, which is currently credited with all 
the undoubted confusion wrought by the 
numerous changes in_ the scientific 
names of our birds. As a matter of fact, it 
is not the function of this committee to 
make such changes, but to sit as a court of 
inquiry and accept such changes as are 
proposed only when they prove, upon 
investigation, to be necessary upon an 
unbiased application of the prevailing 
laws of zodlogical nomenclature. 

If from the time of Linnsus a similar 
body had been in authority, we today 
should be enjoying that long-hoped-for 
stability in nomenclature which, thanks 
to the A. O. U., will be the fortunate lot 
of those who come after us. 

A recent correspondent protests against 
alleged changes in the common names of 
our birds by the Union, but his criticism 
is unwarranted. It is true that in the first 
(1886) edition of its ‘Check-List’ the 
Union adopted certain ‘book names’ for 
several species, but the fact that they have 
not become current has: induced it to 
abandon them in the forthcoming edition 
of the ‘Check-List’ and to employ those 
in common use. 


WE note with pleasure the announce- 
ment of the formation of the Bristol County 
Academy of Sciences, at Taunton, Mass. 
A museum, laboratory, library, lectures, 
publications and a bureau of information 
are included in the plan of development. 
The latter is designed to place the inquirer 
in touch with the authority he wishes. 


The Audubon Bocieties 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


THE WINTER-FEEDING AGAIN—BOTH SIDES 
OF THE QUESTION 


ITH the falling away of the leaves and the outlining of the pond edges 
with ice, the question of the winter-feeding of the birds comes to the 


fore. Some of us have continued the practice in a degree all summer, 
‘in order not only to keep a few of the least-wandering species in remembrance of 
their winter haunts, but for the gratification of our personal pleasure of the 
intimacy, which, if not precisely “Over the Teacups,’”’ is something akin in 
delightful informal sociability. 

A few years ago, this matter of winter-feeding was urged as a duty toward the 
‘birds, a sort of payment for their services of song and insect destroying. Now 
I think that it will be agreed by those who have established a lunch counter 
with a more or less regular set of customers, that, like many other forms of charity, 
the really greatest benefit is reflex and falls upon ourselves. 

As to the ways and means of feeding, it may not be amiss to rehearse them, in 
‘spite of all that has been written upon the subject. 

In general, for the dweller in the open country, or upon the edge of a village 
with near-by fields reaching through brush lots to the real woodland, there are 
ithree classes of birds to be considered: (1) What may be termed “window-sill 
‘birds’’—those like the Bluebird, Robin, Starling, Tree Sparrow, Chickadee, etc., 
‘that may be coaxed to feed almost on the window-ledge itself. (2) The tree-trunk 
‘birds, Woodpeckers, Nuthatches, the Brown Creeper, together with the Winter 
Wren, Kinglet, Myrtle Warbler and Jays, who, though willing to come very close 
‘to a house, still prefer to lunch on a tree counter, where they can see all about 
them. (3) The game birds—Ruffed Grouse and Quail, who must have either 
-corn-stalk teepes, log hutches or carefully adjusted brush heaps, arranged to 
-shelter themselves, as well as the food offered, if it is to benefit them. In regard 
to this last class of birds, let it be well understood that, whatever sort of shelter 
iis provided to.cover the ration of buckwheat or mill sweepings, it should have at 
least two entrances, one of these connecting with sheltering bushes, so that in 
«case of a heavy snow, or of ice forming while the birds are in their feeding-place 
their means of escape will not be cut off. 

In establishing either a window-sill or tree-trunk bird-counter, two things 
‘must be considered—protection from the weather while feeding and protection 
ifrom cats and rodents. The window-sill stand may be easily protected from both, 
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but the tree-trunk will often need an inverted tin funnel fastened about it, such 
as is often used on the posts that support granaries. If this is not done, much 
food that is supposedly eaten by hirds will be taken in the early morning by the 
rats, that have a way of going where even cats will not be tempted, while the 
birds that we think well fed go breakfastless. 

I had such an experience with what had been a very successful counter on the 
top of a stone wall, which was a favorite place for the shyer birds until the rats 
grew too bold. 

Regularity in the supply of food is the vital point after a feeding-station has 
been established, for after the birds have been accustomed to regular rations 
the lack of them will be all the greater hardship. Never go away in the hungry 
season without leaving the supplying of the birds’ table in reliable hands. When 
all is running smoothly, what a zest is added to life by the waiting for and watch- 
ing the hardy winter troop.- Any day may bring a surprise, suddenly color will 
liven the harsh iron-gray branches of the apple tree, and a flock of brilliant male 
Purple Finches settle upon the dried currants that you had chanced to mingle 
with the crumbled dog biscuits. 

This winter feeding is a lure not only for the birds but for ourselves—a motive 
for body and eye—outward and upward, and an outlet for gratitude and an inlet 
for cheerfulness and winter sunshine. 


REDPOLL FEEDING 
Photographed by Clifford H. Pangburn, at New Haven, Conn., May 6, 1¢07 
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What the Nightingale is to Europe the Mockingbird is to the southern states,— 
the most wonderful song-bird of the country and the universal favorite of the 
people. His reputation as a musician is world-wide. Whoever hears his song is 
deeply impressed, and wherever the story of the birds is told the power of the 
Mockingbird’s voice is recalled. He is one of the first in the spring to sing; indeed, 
I have heard him near the northern border of his range, singing with great force 
on a clear February morning when ice covered the trees. 

In those states which border on the Gulf of Mexico, Mockingbirds sing at 
intervals throughout the winter months, and by March 1 are in full song. In 

that semi-tropical climate they abound, and in many sections 
Song are the most abundant species. I have sometimes thought that 

they must be conscious of the power of their numbers, from the 
bold defiant manner in which the music will often come from a dozen or more 
throats within hearing at one time, drowning in its volume the notes of all other 
denizens of the fields and shrubbery. The bird revels in the glory of his vocal 
strength, and shouts his ringing challenge to the trees, the flowers, the very sky 
itself. Watch the Mockingbird some spring morning, as with ruffled feathers 
and drooping wings he sits on the topmost bough of a neighboring tree and pours 
out the beautiful story of his love. At times, the very intensity of the music within 
his breast seems to lift him many feet in the air. With dangling legs and carelessly 
flopping wings, he drops again to his perch, singing the while. Anon he descends 
to the earth for a moment, a few rapid hops in the grass, and he bounds again into 
the air with scarecly an intermission in his song. Music high and low, loud and 
soft, hilarious and sad, with never a hesitation, never a false note, is what falls 
upon your ears as you hearken to this wonderful, masterful fellow, the music-prince 
of the southern highways and groves. However, it is at night that the Mocking- 
bird is at his best. If he is the music-prince of the grove by day, he is the song- 
king of the lawn on moonlight nights, when at times his singing may be heard 
until dawn. vee 

Besides his native song, the Mockingbird has the wonderful power of acquir- 
ing by practice the notes of many other birds he is accustomed to hear. He 
imitates the song of the Robin and the Wood Thrush, the Bluebird and the 
Wren. With wonderful distinctness he will give the clear whistle of the Cardinal 
Grosbeak. In regions where the little Sparrow Hawk is a common resident, 
many Mockers can reproduce its cry so perfectly as to deceive the most trained 
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ear. Not all Mockingbirds have equal power of imitation. The gift of mocking 
in different individuals seems to vary as much as the range of their natural song. 
An observer in South Carolina speaks of hearing one mimic the notes of no less 
than thirty-two birds during an interval of ten minutes. 

The nest of the Mockingbird is variously situated, in small trees, brush heaps, 
briers, in the corners of rail-fences, in the decayed trunks of trees, on stumps, 

in piles of cord-wood, and at times in vines growing about the 
—— doors and verandas of southern homes. Once I found a nest 

between the wall and the stick-and-clay chimney of a ruined 
negro cabin. The nesting material consists of twigs, plant stems, dry grasses, 
pieces of paper, strings, strips of bark, feathers, rags, or other suitable articles 
which can easily be procured. The structure is generally lined with rootlets. 
The distance at which the nest is placed above the ground varies from three 
to ten feet. Rarely one may be seen elevated fifty feet in the air on the bough of 
a large tree. 

The eggs have a pale greenish blue ground-color, and are rather heavily 
covered with reddish brown spots. Four is the number generally laid in a nest, 
sometimes five, and rarely six. The one profession of the male in spring is sing- 
ing, and so completely does this engross his mind that to his mate is left the entire 
responsibility of constructing their habitation and hatching the eggs. May is 
the principal month for nesting, although I have seen Mockingbirds incubating 
their eggs as far north as Ocracoke Inlet, North Carolina, by April 10. In the 
southern part of its range two broods are reared in a season. 

While engaged in incubation or caring for the young, the nest is guarded 
with the utmost care. The parents will not hesitate to attack any enemy, real or 
imaginary, which may approach their domain, be it Crow, or dog, or man. If 
they do not actually assail, they will at least approach near and scold soundly. 
Their cry of alarm at once warns other birds in the vicinity of approaching 
danger. If the intruder be a Hawk, the cry is taken up and passed from garden 
to garden by these self-appointed sentinels, and the evil news of the Hawk’s 
approach is heralded faster than the winged desperado can fly. 

If a Mockingbird’s nest be destroyed, the mother-bird will, within a few 
days, begin building:a new one. If an accident likewise befalls this, still another 
will be built. A pair once made their nest among the rails of a fence near my 
home. The owner of the fence soon afterward, while making some repairs, 
accidentally tore the nest from its position and the eggs were broken. The birds 
then built in a small tree nearby, but an animal in the pasture rubbed the tree 
down, and the birds were again without a home. In their search for a more secure 
position, the distressed Mockers sought the protection of a large orange tree, 
and on a large horizontal limb, ten feet from the ground, built a nest. Here more 
trouble awaited them, for a cat climbed the tree, despite the thorns, and ate the 
young in the nest. If the poor birds were discouraged by this series of disasters, 
they did not show it by their actions. A week after this last catastrophe I saw 
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the female carrying twigs in among the dagger-shaped leaves of a yucca. Here, 
at last, she found a sure retreat, and reared her young in safety, free alike from 
the intrusion of man, and ox, and cat. 

If kindly treated, this bird will ofttimes become very trustful; and, if you are 
so fortunate as to have trees and shrubbery about your house, he will perch in 

your doorway, and even hop about your room. I knew one which 
In Captivity often did this, until one day a heavy hand was laid upon him 

and he was placed in a cage. But the moment he, was imprisoned 
his tameness vanished. He refused all food and, dashing wildly against the cruel 
bars, long and untiringly sought his freedom. Outside he could hear the buzzing 
of a Hummingbird’s wings among the woodbine on the veranda trellis. He heard, 
too, the twitter of Swifts as they circled and darted about the sky, and again and 
again the songs and calls of his fellows reached his ears, as they chased each other 
about the grove in their mimic combats. In his efforts to escape, he drove his bill 
continually between the bars of the cage until his head was bleeding from many 
bruises. At times he called loudly for help, and was never content a moment 
until his wings bore him once more into the bright sunshine; for, like most wild 
creatures that have grown to maturity in the free air, he could never be taught 
to live in captivity. 

A friend of mine once picked up a young Mockingbird which had been 
injured, and kindly cared for it. She placed it in a cage, and fed it for a time with 
ripe berries and a mixture of boiled egg and potato. Later, when it was able to 
fly, it was given its liberty. Instead of leaving, it followed her about the house, 
hopping and flying along the floor. It would alight on her arm and feed from 
her hand. If she was out of its sight for an hour, it would become uneasy, and, 
entering the house by door or window, would seek her from room to room, chirp- 
ing loudly in distressed tones. For many weeks the bird remained about the house 
and lawn, and would come when called by its mistress. 

Unfortunately for their preservation, Mockingbirds, when taken while young, 
will, with proper care, thrive in captivity. Thousands of young are collected 
each year and placed in cages, and only a small per cent of these captives survive 
the first few months of their imprisonment. As a result of this traffic, Mocking- 
birds in many communities are rapidly becoming exterminated. 

Although Mockingbirds are found more abundantly in the southern states, 

they occasionally wander much farther north in summer; some, 
His Range indeed, have been known to build their nests in Illinois and New 

Jersey. Upon the approach of winter, these bolder spirits usually 
seek the South, and seldom winter north of Virginia. Now and then, for some 
reason, a Mockingbird declines to leave his northern summer home and, despite 
the snows and sleet, will remain. In the winter of 1905-6, one is known to have 
stayed at Rochester, New York, possibly induced in part to do so by the abundant 
food provided for it by Mrs. Carroll E. Brown. 
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While investigating the feeding habits of this remarkable bird, Dr. F. E. L. 
Beal found that in the fifty-two stomachs examined 29 per cent 

His Food of the contents consisted of vegetable origin. Of the latter, 50 
per cent was of fruit, and 21 per cent of seeds and other items. 

The birds’ appetite for fruit and berries in some communities becomes at times. 

so marked that many fruit growers complain of their depredations, while others. 

plant more fruit in order to provide enough both for man and bird. This latter 
is the humane and economic method, and should be followed by all orchardists. 


Copyrighted by A. Radclyffe Dugm.ero 
YOUNG MOCKINGBIRDS 
Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
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Annual Meeting of the National 
Association 


The fifth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies was held 
October 26, in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

The President reported to the members 
that the recommendations approved at 
the meeting held October 27, 1908, rela- 
tive to a reduction of the Board of Direc- 
tors from thirty to eleven and for amend- 
ments to Articles III, IV and V of the By- 
laws had been carried out. He also re- 
ported that the certificate of incorporation 
of the 


accordance with the change in the con- 


Association had been amended in 


stitution and that the attorney for the Asso- 
ciation had filed all necessary papers with 
the Secretary of State of New York in 
Albany. 

Dr. Allen moved that Mr. William 
Dutcher be elected to fill the only vacz ncy 
existing in the Board of Directors; this 
motion was unanimously carried. 

Dr. Palmer placed in nomination the 
names of the following persons to be mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board of Directors, as 
provided for in the amended By-laws: Col. 
Jos. H. Acklen, of Tennessee; Prof. H. 
P. Attwater, of Texas; Mr. Amos W. But- 
ler, of Indiana; Mr. Ruthven Deane, of 
Illinois; Mr. William L. Finley, of Oregon; 
Mr. FE. H. Forbush, of Massachusetts; 
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Mr. Ralph Hoffman, of Massachusetts; 
Mr. Carlton D. Howe, of Vermont; Mr. 
David Starr jordan, of California; Mrs. 
C. Grant LaFarge, of New York; Mrs. 
Kingsmill Marrs, 6f Florida; Mr, Frank 
M. Miller, of Louisiana; Mr. Arthur H. 
Norton, of Maine; Dr. T. S. Roberts, of 
Minnesota; Mr. Witmer Stone, of Penn- 
sylvania; Miss Katherine H. Stuart, of 
Virginia; Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, of New 
Hampshire; Mr. John E. Thayer, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr. W. Scott Way,of Maryland; 
Mr. Wm. P. Wharton, of Massachusetts; 
Mr, Robert W. Williams, Jr., of Florida; 
Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, of Connec- 
ticut. They were duly elected. 

The report of the Treasurer was read, 
together with the report of the Certified 
Accountant and the Auditing Committee. 
All of the above were ordered to be printed 
in the Annual Report of the Association. 

The Secretary’s report, together with 
those of Field Agents Forbush and Finley, 
were presented, and were also ordered 
printed in the annual report. 

Clinton G. Abbott, B.A., gave a lecture 
entitled “ Half Holidays with the Birds.” 
Mr. Abbott’s talk was received with great 
enthusiasm by the members present, who 
appreciated the splendid slides presented. 
The pictures and talk both were a strong 
argument in favor of the camera over the 
gun, as an aid to bird study. 

On the adjournment of the meeting of 
the Association, a meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held, when the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
William Dutcher, President; Theodore 
S. Palmer, First Vice-President; Dr. J. A. 
Allen, Second Vice-President; T. Gilbert 
Pearson, Secretary; Jonathan Dwight, Jr., 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Samuel T. Carter, Jr., of New 
York City, was reappointed counsel for 
the ensuing year. 

The President was directed to reéngage 
all of the field staff of the Association, 
together with as many or all of the special 
wardens as should be found necessary 
during the breeding season of rg1o. 

The that a 
suitable prepared 


President recommended 


certificate should be 
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by the Association, to be given to patrons 
and life-members, and also to such per- 
sons whom the Board of Directors con- 
sider to have performed extraordinary and 
meritorious work for bird protection. 

It was ordered that the recommenda- 
tion be referred to a Committee of two, 
to prepare designs for a certificate or 
medal, or both, and present the same with 
their report at the next meeting of the 
Board. The following Committee was 


appointed: Dr, H. C, Bumpus, Mr, Frank’, 


M. Chapman. 

The counsel of the Association notified 
the Board that certain mortgages held as a 
part of the endowment fund would soon 
fall due, and that some of them undoubt- 
edly would be paid to the Association. 

Dr. offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved: That, in case any mortgages 
held by the Association may be paid off 
from time to time, the magnies so real- 
ized must s in bonds se- 
cured by first mortgages on improved real 
estate within the City of New York, and 
that the President, Treasurer and Coun- 
sel of the Association be, and they hereby 
are appointed a Committee to arrange for 
such investments, with the express under- 
standing that no mortgage loan shall be 
made in a larger amount than two-thirds 
of the appraised value of any property; 
such appraisal to be made by ny one of 
the following parties: 

Official appraisers of Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company; Official appraisers 
of Lawyers Title Insurance and Trust 
Company; Douglas Robinson, Charles 
S. Brown & Co.; Horace S, Ely & Co, 

The above motion was unanimously 
carried, 

It was suggested by Dr. Palmer that 
the Association should in a systematic way 
provide wardens employed by this organi- 
zation with suitable bird books and other 
literature, in order that they may learn 
the proper names and true value of the 
birds they are protecting, and also that 
they may be able to impart such knowledge 
to the public among whom they work, 
demands, 


Bumpus 


be reinvested 


when occasion 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


ANNUAL MEETING 1909 


EDUCATION AS A FACTOR IN AUDUBON WORK.— 
RELATION OF BIRDS TO MAN 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL AsSOcIATION: In our address to you at the 
meeting held a year since, we gave a brief foreword on education as related to 
the work of this Association. This year we will endeavor to elaborate this impor- 
tant subject, for it doubtless is the most powerful factor we are using, and is the 
surest road to success. 

To educate is to impart knowledge, to develop by mental and moral training, 
to cultivate and qualify by instruction for the business and duties of life. Thomas 
Jefferson said, “ Educate and inform the whole mass of the people, enable them 
to see that it is their interest to preserve peace and order, and they will preserve 
them.” 

It is the chief function of this Association to educate the whole mass of our 
fellow citizens regarding the value of wild birds, and the intimate relation that 
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exists between them and agriculture. If we can devise some means of imparting 
such knowledge to the whole mass of the people, we will most surely show them 
that it is to their interest to preserve birds; and, when we have succeeded in 
doing this, the result desired—the preservation of birds—will surely follow. 

That the present knowledge of this important economic subject is lamentably 
deficient is a self-evident fact which is shown in many ways. 
Among a great many people, chiefly agriculturists, there still 
exists a deep-seated prejudice against Hawks and Owls, which 
are now known to be of the very highest value. In a recent government publi- 
cation, Dr. Fisher says, “The sooner farmers, ranchmen, horticulturists and 
nurserymen learn that the great majority of birds of prey are their friends and 
deserve protection, the sooner will depredations by noxious rodents and insects 
diminish.” 

Unfortunately, this knowledge is still largely in the hands of a restricted 
class of persons who have made a scientific study of the habits of such birds, 


Present Lack 
of Knowledge 


and until it is widely diffused among the public it is of little value. It is our duty 
to see that this knowledge is given to the people; when it is, prejudice will be 
supplanted by protection to the inestimable benefit ~of agriculture. It is also 
shown by the mass of contradictory bird laws now upon the statute books of 
the Commonwealths of the country. Local and selfish interests are the basis 
of many of the existing laws. The beneficial laws that have been secured in the 
past decade are largely the result of the small measure of education that has been 
imparted by this Association, and its allies, the scientists in the United States, 
who are slowly but surely collecting and arranging facts and data of the utmost 
value. When this information has been imparted to the public, we hope, by this 
Association, the people will voice their wishes to legislators; and, as a result, 
laws will be enacted that will be national in their far-reaching effect, replacing 
statutes which cover only restricted districts. Only ignorance and selfish local 
interests permit entirely contradictory bird laws to control in areas separated 
only by an imaginary line, or laws that permit the traffic by a restricted class of 
persons in assets that belong to the whole people. Nor will it be possible for a 
legislative body to be so controlled by partisan political influences that it defeats 

measures-introduced for the benefit of a Commonwealth. 
The conservation of the natural resources of the country is one of the subjects 
that is now beginning to engage the attention of the public, and 


Importance among its several divisions one of the most important is the careful 
of Such a os 3 $s ; , 
Knowledge and frugal use of its wild life. The vast importance of this move- 


ment is just beginning to be realized. It is a fact not to the credit 
of the public that the present generation is selfishly wasteful of the natural wealth 
of the country. The original owners of the land, we are told in “Purchas Pil- 
grimage,”’ were taught to husband the earth and the trees. Today wild life is 
wasted to the point of extermination, in some instances; and within the lifetime 
of many of the members of this Association, several species of birds have become 
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extinct in North America. Had the educational work we are now commencing 
been started before the middle of the last century, these races of birds might have 
been saved. 

To help us realize the importance of the conservation of wild life, let us for a 
moment consider the interests involved. No one can deny that the foundation 
of the wealth of this country is its agriculture and forestry. In just the measure 
that these industries are hindered is the wealth of the country diminished. The 
last census (1900) gives the number of farms in the United States as 5,739,657, 
with an acreage of 841,201,506. Every acre harbors swarms of insect and rodent 
pests that destroy crops, entailing enormous losses, amounting to over one billion 
dollars yearly. When we consider these figures, should we not realize the import- 
ance of educating the masses to the inter-relation between wild life, and especi- 
ally of wild birds, to agriculture and forestry? It is vitally necessary that every 
agriculturist should know intimately the value of each species of birds, and just 
what its function is in the work of suppressing insect and rodent pests. When 
the tillers of the soil have learned these facts as well as they now understand the 
value of fertilizers, the rotation of crops, and the use of labor-saving devices, 
the work of the husbandman will be repaid far better than it now is, and much 
of the annual loss of one billion of dollars will be saved. You may say that you are 
not engaged in agriculture, and consequently are not interested in, or called upon 
to help in, this educational work; but we most emphatically say that you are 
directly and vitally interested. No matter what your daily vocation is,—a banker, 
manufacturer or tradesman,—you are primarily dependent on the success of 
agriculture. When the crops are good, trade in all its many ramifications is 
flourishing; and, on the contrary, when the crops fail, there is an immediate 
curtailing of trade, and we hear the well-known cry of “hard times.” It has 
almost become axiomatic; successful agriculture equals general prosperity. You 
see that you have an interest in advancing agriculture, and consequently should 
be willing to bear your part in our educational plans. 

This leads us to the important question of what knowledge should be imparted 

to the public about birds. This can only be considered very 
What briefly at this time; its elaboration is a part of the plan proposed 
Knowledge to ed x ° . 
Be Imparted ‘ by the Association. We wish to instruct regarding the value of 

birds. Now, this value consists in the amount of noxious insect 
and rodent life destroyed by birds while seeking food; therefore it is important 
that every one should have at least a general knowledge of the food habits of 
birds. These facts cannot be accurately discovered by the individual, but must 
be looked for by persons specially qualified for research work. It is the province 
of this Association and a part of its plan to secure such data, and after arranging 
it in the simplest and most easily assimilated form, to give it to the masses. A 
tree has many enemies, which, if left to work unchecked, would kill it in a very 
short time. We need to show the owner of the tree just what birds feed on the 
insects that are sapping its life. Every part of the tree has one or more varieties 
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of birds that glean the major part of their food from the enemies of the tree. 

The same condition obtains on the ground, in the air, and on the water, —all have 
their bird-workers, who have well been called: “ policemen of the air.” 

Nature study is engaging more and more the attention of the public, and it 

is an elementary part of the work of this Association to encourage 


— - the study of bird life, especially in its relation to mankind, or at 
Knowledge least in its bearing on agriculture and forestry. Many of the 


teachers of the country in the rural schools are expected to be 
able to give some sort of instruction on nature subjects. At least one state, 

Illinois, has recently passed a law which went into effect as late as June of the 
present year, two of the sections of which are as follows: 

Section II. “In every public school within this state, not less than one- 
half hour of each week, during the whole of each term of school, shall be devoted 
to teaching the pupils thereof kindness and justice to, and humane treatment 
and protection of, birds and animals, and the important part they fulfil in the 
economy of nature. It shall be optional with each teacher whether it shall be a 
consecutive half-hour or a few minutes daily, or whether such teaching shall 
be through humane reading, daily incidents, stories, personal example, or in 
connection with nature story. 

Section V. “The principal or teacher of each public school shall state briefly 
in each of his or her monthly reports whether the provisions of this Act have been 
complied with in the school under his or her control. No teacher who knowingly 
violates any provision of Sections I, II or III of this Act shall be entitled to receive 
more than 95 per cent of the public school moneys that would otherwise be due 
for services for the month in which such provisions shall be violated.” 

The object of the Act above quoted is to raise the standard of good citizenship. 
Undoubtedly, the desired result will be secured if the teacher is prepared to in- 
telligently carry out the full requirements of the Act; but it seems premature to 
require a teacher to impart knowledge that he or she does not possess, and it is 
an injustice to exact such a heavy penalty as 5 per cent of the salary of the teacher 
for failure to give to scholars what they never received themselves. 

There are nearly six million farms in the United States, which means that 

‘at least that number of adult males are engaged in agriculture. 
To Adults It is too late to undertake to give them a thorough training about 

the value of wild birds. This knowledge should have been given 
them as a part of their common-school training. However, it is not too late 
even now to make them fairly familiar with this important subject. Through 
the medium of the printing-press and the widely extended rural free delivery, 
educational bird literature may be disseminated to the greatest advantage. In 
addition, men and women fully equipped as lecturers can be sent into the rural 
districts and, with the aid of the stereopticon and colored slides of birds, plants 
and insects can instruct in an entertaining manner hosts of farmers and their 
wives. Such valuable work entirely changes the viewpoint of the hearers; as soon 
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as they learn of the value of birds they commence to show an active interest in 
their preservation. This is one of the educational plans of this Association. 

A prominent bird student and writer recently said, “The main hope for ade- 

quate bird protection lies in educating the children up to a proper 

To Children _ realization of the importance of birds to humanity.” With this 

statement and idea we are in the most hearty and complete accord; 

in fact, we believe it to be the best and surest solution of the problem that we are 


CORMORANTS 
Note artistic effect developed by the photographer. A striking illustration of the advantages of the 
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now struggling with. When we have given the eighteen millions of school chil- 
dren of this country a comprehensive knowledge of birds in their relation to man, 
our great problem will be satisfactorily solved. Children are our hope for the 
future. Through them we shall be able to secure far better results than by any other 
method of work. They should be taught about birds and nature from the kinder- 
garten to the university. Every aspect of the relation of birds to mankind should 
be embraced in the curriculum, especially the economic. Having grounded them 
in this phase of the subject, the esthetic value will naturally make itself known 
to the student. A large porportion of the school children of today will be the 
agriculturists of the near future, and some of them will be the law-makers. Can 
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any one doubt that the children who are trained in the manner above outlined 
will be the best type of citizens? An intimate knowledge of birds leads to kind- 
ness and consideration of their rights as fellow citizens; this leads to the adoption 
of the golden rule as the guide to all other affairs in life. Francis Bacon in his 
essay, “ Of Custome and Education,’ says “ Mens Deeds are after as they have 
beene Accustomed. Therefore, since Custome is the Principale Magistrate of Mans 
life; Let Men by all Meanes endevour, to obtaine good Customes. Certainly. 


$: a Be 2 . 
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Custome is most perfect, when it beginneth in Young Yeares: This we call Edu- 
cation; which is, in effect, but an Early Custome.” 

What was true three centuriés:ago is equally true today. This Association 
must spend a large part of its energy in teaching children the good custom of 
protecting birds and animals. 

As it is manifestly impossible for us to reach the individual scholar, the know- 
ledge we wish to spread must be imparted through the medium of school-teachers. 

However, before teachers can instruct, they must be taught 
By Teachers themselves. To that end,it is the hope and aim of this Association 
to establish a great school or university devoted solely to the work 
of fitting teachers to be instructors about birds in their relation to man. That 
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such a school is necessary there can be no question, and until one is established 
our work with the school children of the country will necessarily make slow 
progress. This Association now has an endowment that enables it to carry on its 
legislative work for ideal bird laws; and also for the material increase of wild 
bird and animal refuges, which must always be guarded by special wardens, 
but our present fund is not large enough to carry on the educational work with 
the breadth and force its importance demands. This branch of our work must 
be carried on intensively, and to that end we must seek for a proper educational 
endowment, the minimum sum ot which should be one million dollars. Such sums 
are given every year for objects no more worthy or important than that carried 
on by this Association. If we can save for the public by our efforts only 1 per cent 
of the annual loss to agriculture, it will amount to ten million dollars,—ten times 
the sum we modestly ask as an educational endowment. Further, we will do 
what is far more important than mere money-saving, we will train children to be 
kind and gentle to birds and animals, without which trait of character they cannot 
become citizens of the highest type. From their ranks must come the men and 
women with high ideals who will carry on our work after we have laid down our 
arms. I cannot better conclude than with these grand words of Wordsworth: 
“Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe! 

Thou Soul, that art the Eternity of thought! 

And givest to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion! not in vain, 

By day or starlight, thus from my first dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 

The passions that build up our human soul 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 

But with high objects, with enduring things, 


With life and nature; Spi ye thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 


And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear,—until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY 


The past year of Audubon work has been marked by some of the fiercest 
struggles we have ever encountered with the enemies of bird and game protection. 
During the years when our legislative activities were devoted largely to securing 
the enactment of laws for the protection of the non-game birds, our chief enemy 
was simple indifference to the importance of bird preservation on the part of 
people generally. In only a few instances did active opposition have to be over- 
come. However, since the work of the Association has grown to include the field 
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A game bird too small to make it available for food; it should be removed to the non-game bird 
class. Photographed by P. B. Philipp 


of game bird and animal protection, a formidable array of market men, market 
hunters and bird dealers have been encountered. Furthermore, with the estab- 
lishment of state game commissions, supported by hunters’ license fees, large 
sums of money have been gathered in the game-protection funds in many states, 
which has attracted the attention and drawn the interest of politicians, whose 
desire, in some instances at least, has been to aid their political friends rather than 
the cause of game protection. Again, new laws, which if left undisturbed would 
eventually prove to be wise ones, often appear to conflict with the interests of 
people, and, before a fair trial can be given, attempts are prematurely made to 
repeal them. 

A still further source of opposition has been the large millinery interests, 
which, from a business standpoint, naturally resent the attempts of the Associa- 
tion to strengthen the non-game bird laws of the country by prohibiting the sale 
of the plumage of all wild birds. 
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As a result of these various causes for opposition, the advancement of the 
legislative work of this Association, although executed with all the vigor within 
our power, does not of late show the apparent progress noticeable in previous 


years. 


While the Audubon societies are by no means responsible for all the advance- 
ment made in bird and game protection in this country, their influence is without 
doubt the most pronounced factor for the cause which is in operation today. 
Wherever the interests of the birds are threatened, the Audubon workers appear, 
and a close watch is kept upon all proposed bird legislation of whatever char- 
acter. In many instances the Association initiates legislation, often preceding 


the same by extensive campaigns. 


The following is a partial trial balance, showing legislative gains and losses 
in the United States during the past year: 


GAINS 


California.—Amending and strengthening 
the “Model Law.” Establishment of 
Bird Day. 

North Carolina.—A 
Game laws. 

North Dakota.—Enactment of the “‘ Model 
Law” (exception permitting sale of 
cage birds). 


number of local 


Oklahoma.—Enactment of the “‘ Model 


Law.” 


Idaho.—Protection accorded blackbirds. 


Montana.—Doves protected throughout 
the year. 

Nebraska.—Doves protected throughout 
the year. 


Massachusetts.—Spring shooting prohib- 
ited. 

North Dakota.—Spring shooting prohib- 
ited. 


LOSSES 


Illinois.—Protection removed from all 
Hawks. 

New Mexico.—Protection removed from 
Road Runners. 

North Carolina.—Jurisdiction of Audu- 
bon wardens restricted to forty-four out 
of ninety-eight counties. 

Oklahoma.—Doves left without any close 
season. 

Pennsylvania.—Loons and Grebes classed 
as game birds and given an open season. 
Protection removed from Shrikes, Eagles, 
Buzzards, Ospreys, Cranes, Herons, 
Bitterns. 

Utah.—Protection removed from Black- 
birds, Blue Herons, Bitterns, Squaks, 
Magpies, Kingfishers. 

West Virginia.—Protection removed from 
all Hawks, Owls, Fagles, Crows and 
Kingfishers. 

Indiana.—Spring shooting extended two 
weeks. 

Nevada.—Spring shooting extended two 
weeks. 

Oregon.—Spring shooting extended two 
weeks. 

Nebraska. — Spring 
three weeks. 

Idaho.—Shooting permitted. in January 
and February. 

Washington.—Spring shooting of shore 
birds along the coast permitted in Janu- 
ary, February and March. 


shooting extended 


Detailed reports of the more important legislative fights which have been 
waged during the year have appeared from time to time in the columns of “ Brrp- 
Lore,” hence it is scarcely necessary to deal with them fully in this annual 
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summary. It may be well, however, to call attention to the fact that some of 
our most notable gains have been in the New England states, where the educa- 
tional campaign has been longer waged than elsewhere. The results in that 
territory serve to emphasize most strongly the tremendous importance of dis- 
tributing literature, using the press, and maintaining strong, intelligent field 
agents. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


During the year, our regular educational and special leaflets have been issued 
to the number of 155,000. In addition, there have been published 2,000 annual 
reports, 10,000 copies of the president’s address, 1,000 supplemental] leaflets for 
the booklet “How to Attract and Protect Wild Birds,’ 30,500 letters and circu- 
lars in the interests of New York legislation for the session of 1908-9, and 19,000 
for the legislative season of 1909-10; 1,000 post-cards for the New Jersey legis- 
lation, and soo post-cards for the Virginia legislation. Thus making a grand 
total of 216,000 separate documents issued by the Association. Besides this, 
the general correspondence of the New York office has been unusually heavy. 
Syndicate articles have been issued to the public press regularly, as heretofore, 
and detailed information was furnished to a number of persons engaged in the 
preparation of magazine articles. It has been possible for the officers and field 
agents to accept only a small per cent of the invitations which have been received 
asking for bird lectures. The demand for public talks of this character is growing 
annually. 


FEDERAL BIRD RESERVATIONS AND WARDENS 


To this Association is largely due the credit of interesting President Roosevelt 
in establishing the fifty-three National Bird Reservations now in existence in this 
country. Until July 1 of the present year, this Association had borne the entire 
expense of employing the warden force which guarded them. Since that date, 
the salaries of the wardens have in part been paid by the government. The fol- 
lowing is a complete list of the bird reservations established up to date: 


List of Reservations Made by President Roosevelt, Together with the Dates 
of the Several Executive Orders 


March 14, 1903....... Pelican Island Reservation. Pelican Island in Indian River, 
Florida. 

October 4, 1904...... Breton Island Reservation. Breton Island, Old Harbor and 
Free Mason Islands, Louisiana. 

March g, 1905....... .Stump Lake Reservation. Stump Lake in North Dakota. 

October 10, 1905..... Siskiwit Islands Reservation. Unsurveyed islands of the Siski- 
wit group on the south side of Isle Royal in Lake Superior, 
Michigan. 

October 10, 1905.....Huron Islands Reservation. Unsurveyed islands of the Huron 
Islands group, Lake Superior, Michigan. 

October 10, 1905..... Passage Key Reservation. An island near the mouth of Tampa 


Bay, Florida. 
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February 10, 1906....Indian Key Reservation. An island in Tampa Bay, Florida. 

August 8, 1907....... Tern Islands Reservation. All the small islets commonly called 
mud lumps in or near the mouths of the Mississippi River, 
Louisiana. 

August 17, 1907...... Shell Keys Reservation. Unsurveyed islets in the Gulf of Mexico 
about three and one-half miles south of Marsh Island, 
Louisiana. 

October 14, 1907..... Three Arch Rocks Reservation. Unsurveyed islands known as 
Three Arch Rocks in the Pacific Ocean off the coast of 
Oregon. 

October 23, 1907..... Flattery Rocks Reservation. Islands lying off the coast of 
Washington. 

October 23, 1907..... Copalis Rock Reservation. Islands lying off the coast of the State 
of Washington in the Pacific Ocean. 

October 23, 1907..... Quillayute Needles Reservation. Islands lying off the coast of 
Washington in the Pacific Ocean. 

December 7, 1907. ..East Timbalier Island Reservation. Small marshy islands 


commonly known as East Timbalier Island in the Gulf of 
Mexico, south of Louisiana. 

February 24, 1908.... Mosquito Inlet Reservation. Small mangrove and salt grass 
islets, shoals, sand-bars and sand-spits in and near the 
mouths of the Halifax and Hillsboro Rivers, Florida. 


April 6, 1908 ........Tortugas Keys Reservation. Group known as Dry Tortugas 
in the Gulf of Mexico, South Florida. 

August 8, 1r908.. ....Key West Reservation. Keys and islands of the Florida Keys 
group near Key West, Florida. 

August 8, r908....... Klamath Lake Reservation. Islands situated in Lower Klamath 


Lake and the marsh and swamp lands unsuitable for agri- 
cultural purposes in Townships thirty-nine, forty and 
forty-one south, Oregon, and in Townships forty-seven 
and forty-eight north, California. 


August 18, 1908..... Lake Malheur Reservation. Shore lines of Lakes Malheur and 
Harney and the streams and waters connecting these lakes, 
Oregon. 

August 28, 1908...... Chase Lake Reservation. Public lands about Chase Lake 


North Dakota. 

September 15, 1908...Pine Island Reservation. Bird Island and Middle Island in 
Pine Island Sound on the West Coast of Florida. 

September 26, 1908... Matlacha Pass Reservation. Three small islands located in 
Matlacha Pass, West Coast of Florida. 

September 26, 1908...Palma Sola Reservation. Small unsurveyed island in Palma 
Bay, Florida. 


October 23, 1908..... Island Bay Reservation. Unsurveyed mangrove and other 
islands in Township forty-two south, West Coast of 
Florida. 

October 26, 1908..... Loch-Katrine Reservation. Lands about reservoir site in Oregon 
Basin, Wyoming. 

January 26, 1909..... Pelican Island Reservation. Enlarged to include several other 
adjacent islands. 

February 3, 1909..... Hawaiian Islands Reservation.. Islets and reefs situated in the 


Pacific Ocean, near the western extension of the Hawaiian 
archipelago. 


February 25, 1909. ...Salt River Reservation. Parts of Townships four and five north, 
Gila and Salt River Meridian, Arizona. 

February 25, 1909....East Park Reservation. Parts of Townships seventeen and eigh- 
teen north in California. 

February 25, 1909....Deer Flat Reservation. Embracing parts of Townships two 


and three, Boise Meridian, Idaho. 
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February 25, 1909.... Willow Creek Reservation. Embracing part of Township 
twenty-one, Montana Meridian, Montana. 
February 25, 1909....Carlsbad Reservation. Embracing two reservoir sites along 


Pecos River in Townships eighteen, nineteen, twenty and 
twenty-one south, New Mexico. 

February 25, 1909....Rio Grande Reservation. Embracing parts of Townships. 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve and thirteen south, 
Principal Meridian, New Mexico. 

February 25, t909....Cold Springs Reservation. Embracing parts of Townships. 
four and five north Willamette Meridian, Oregon. 


February 25, 1909....Belle Fourche Reservation. Embracing parts of Townships. 
eight, nine and ten north, Black Hills Meridian, South 
Dakota. 

February 25, 1909....Strawberry Valley Reservation. Embracing parts of Town- 
ships three and four south, Uinta Meridian, Utah. 

February 25, 1909....Keechelus Reservation. Embracing parts of Townships twenty~ 
one and twenty-two north, Willamette Meridian, Washing- 
ton. 

February 25, 1909....Kachess Reservation. Embracing Kachess Lakes reservoir site, 
Washington. 

February 25, 1909....Clealum Reservation. Embracing parts of Townships twenty, 
twenty-one and twenty-two north, Willamette Meridian, 
Washington. 

February 25, 1909.... Bumping Lake Reservation. Embracing the Bumping Lake 
Reservoir Site, Washington. 

February 25, 1909....Conconully Reservation. Embracing part of Township thirty 
five north, Willamette Meridian, Washington. 

February 25, 1909.... Pathfinder Reservation. Embracing parts of Townships twenty- 


six, twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine and thirty 
north Wyoming. 


February 25, 1909....Shoshone Reservation. Embracing part of Township fifty-two 
north, Wyoming. 
February 25, 1909.... Minidoka Reservation. Embracing parts of Townships eight 


and nine south, Boise Meridian, Idaho. 


February 27, 1909....Tuxedni Reservation. Embracing Chisik Island and Egg: 
Island entrance to Tuxedni Harbor in Cook Inlet, Alaska. 


February 27, 1909....Saint Lazaria Reservation. Embracing the Island of Saint. 
Lazaria, entrance to Sitka Sound, Alaska. 
February 27, 1909.... Yukon Delta Reservation. Embracing all the treeless tundra 


of the delta of the Yukon River west of longitude one hun- 
dred and sixty-two degrees and twenty minutes west from 
Greenwich and South of the Yukon River, Alaska. 

Febraury 27, 1909....Culebra Reservation. Embracing the islands of the Culebra. 
group, Porto Rico, excepting Culebra island, which is a 

! naval and light-house reservation. 

February 27, r909....Farallon Reservation. Embracing the Middle and North 
Farallon islands and other rocks northwest of the same,. 
located on the coast of California near San Francisco. 


April 2, 1909 ........ President Taft extended Mosquito Inlet Reservation from 
Township fifteen south, range thirty-three to cover all un- 
surveyed and unappropriated mangrove and salt-grass 
islets, shoals, sand-bars and sand-spits in the south half of 
Township fifteen south, range thirty-three, in Townships. 
sixteen south, ranges thirty-three and thirty-four and in 
Township seventeen south, range thirty-four, all east of 
the Tallahassee Meridian, Florida. 


In guarding the more important reservations and bird colonies during the- 
past year, the Association has employed forty-four wardens, who are requiredi 
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in their Annual Reports to submit a list of the birds whose breeding-grounds 
they have guarded, and also to give as nearly as possible an accurate account 
of the number of young raised in the colonies during the summer. Their reports 
of the number of young raised are necessarily far from accurate, but it is believed 
the correct number lies somewhere between 200,000 and 400,000, the greater 
number of these being Puffins, Murres, Gulls, Terns, Petrels, Rails and Herons. 


EXECUTIVE AND FINANCIAL 


The general office of the Association is maintained, as hitherto, at No. 141 
Broadway, New York City. An office force of five persons has been employed 
regularly, and additional service has frequently been necessary. Four field agents 
have been employed to give a portion of their time to campaign activities. These 
were Mr. E. H. Forbush in New England, Mr. W. L. Finley, on the Pacific coast, 
Capt. M. B. Davis, in Texas, Miss Mary T. Moore in the Carolinas, Miss Gret- 
chen L. Libby in California, and the Secretary in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
states. Miss Katharine Stuart, School Secretary of the Virginia Audubon Society, 
has also engaged at times in work for the Association. There is great need for 
at least two additional field agents at once, one of these to be located in the Mid- 
dle West and one in the southwestern part of the Union. In fact, our work will 
not reach the stage of greatest proficiency until that good day comes when a 
field agent can be employed in every state to give his entire time to the work. 

The hearty cc6éperation of the members of the Board of Directors is every 
year increasing tremendously the efficiency and power of the Audubon Work, 
which in the years to come will, in America, wield an untold influence for good. 

The membership and financial support of the National Association continue 
to grow steadily. The sustaining members now number 1,140 and the life mem- 
bers 87. This represents a gain during the year of 158 of the former and 21 of the 
latter. We are pleased also to announce the name of our first patron, Mr. Wm. 
P. Wharton of Groton, Mass. It is necessary to engage in a constant and per- 
sistent canvas for new members in order to even keep the total membership 
normal, as throughout the year there are necessarily many deaths and losses of 
membership from other unavoidable causes. We need greatly an additional 
one thousand members during the coming year. If each person who is now a 
member would interest one friend also in joining the Association, this end could 
be accomplished. 

It has been utterly impossible to meet a large per centage of the import- 
demands made upon us during the year, which would require the expenditure 
of funds. The field, however, has been covered as fully as possible, selecting 
always those lines of effort where the demands seemed strongest, and where 
there appeared the greatest promises for definite and far-reaching results. Much 
valuable time and interest has been given by the Treasurer, Dr. Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., to the financial aspects of the Association’s interests. During the year, a 
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profound loss has been sustained in the death of one of the members of the 
Advisory Board of Directors, Mr. Wm. H. Fisher of Cincinnati, who was also 
president of the Ohio Audubon Society. Another warden was murdered on 
November 20, 1908. This was Columbus G. McLeod, on duty in Charlotte 
Harbor, Florida. 


SECRETARY’S WORK 


During the past six years the Secretary has lectured and performed other 
campaign work in nine of the southern states, as well as many of those in the 
North and Central West. While thus engaged, he has sought as far as possible 
to form the acquaintance of Ornithologists, Game Commissioners, officers of 
game protective organizations, members of Congress, and others who might 
become interested in the work of this Association and lend it their aid and sym- 
pathy. One result of this policy has been the gradual formation of a wide circle 
of correspondents, which now requires much attention. 

The past year, in addition to attending to the duties of the southern office, 
your Secretary has spent considerable time in the field on enterprises of a diversi- 
fied character. In the interests of the work he has given many public talks. 
Among these were the State Audubon Society at Richmond, Virginia, the Vir- 
ginia State Educational Conference at Newport News, and Hampton Institute 
at Hampton. 

As retiring president of the North Carolina Academy of Science, he gave 
the annual address at Trinity College. Three night lectures were given before 
the 2,000 teachers gathered at the Summer School of the South at the 
University of Tennessee. He spoke at San Antonio, at the University 
of Texas at Austin, and before a joint gathering of the Legislature of 
Arkansas. He addressed legislative committees in North Carolina, and spoke 
before the Indiana Nature Study Society at “ Buzzard’s Roost’? near Indianapolis, 
as well as at several schools and colleges in North Carolina and Virginia. 

He has visited and held personal conferences with the officers of the Audubon 
Societies of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Virginia, Texas and Wisconsin, and has 
corresponded much with the officers of several other states. 

He drew state game protective bills, to be introduced in the legislatures of 
Florida, Georgia and Arkansas, and wrote many letters to people in these states 
soliciting their support for the proposed legislation. He also visited Congress 
in the interests of national bird legislation. 

After consultation with other members of the committee, he prepared and 
forwarded to Mr. Gifford Pinchot our first preliminary report on the subject 
of Bird and Game Protection in America, and outlined an extensive plan of in- 
vestigation, of which Mr. Pinchot approved. In behalf of this movement and the 
protection of our migratory birds in winter, he visited Mexico City and held a 
personal conference with President Diaz. The President expressed himself as 
interested in the proposition to form an organization for wild-bird and animal 
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protection in Mexico, and named his son, Proferio Diaz, Hijo, as the proper 
person to head the movement. President Diaz also volunteered to aid in gathering 
information in the Republic for our Committee on Conservation. 

Thus briefly I have endeavored to outline the work of the National Associa- 
tion and its officers the past year. The detailed reports of the various state socie- 
ties have been received, and will be included when this appears in printed form 
for distribution.—T. GrLBert Pearson, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF FIELD AGENTS 


REPORT OF FDWARD HOWE EORBUSH 


In attempting to review the efforts put forth to advance the cause of bird 
protection in New England during the past year, your agent can merely report 
upon the work itself and its immediate results. How far the educational work 
done will extend its influence into the years to come can only be conjectured. 


LEGISLATION 


The greater part of the work done has been legislative. This work has can- 
tinued for ten months out of the twelve, beginning in Vermont in November, 1908, 
and ending in Connecticut in August, 1909. 

Every Legislature in New England was in session during the season of 1908-09, 
and a great mass of legislation adverse to bird protection was introduced into the 
different assemblies. Seventy-five bills regarding the protection of birds and 
mammals were presented to the General Assembly of Connecticut. Thirty 
were introduced into the Great and General Court of Massachusetts, and the 
numbers brought before the Legislatures of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
were considerable. Only three bills were introduced in Rhode Island, and these 
were all calculated to secure better protection; but they were all fought at every 
stage, and only one was passed. 

Your agent was disabled by an accident in September, 1908; but, shortly 
after the Annual Meeting of the National Association, he was able to go to Mont- 
pelier and attend the sessions of the Legislature there during the latter months 
of the year. A bill was passed protecting “Upland Plover” at all times until 
August, 1915, and Quail until August, 1911. A bill to allow the killing of Cedar 
Birds was defeated in the Senate. Several other bad bills were killed in Com- 
mittee. 

Attempts were made by hunters in all the states to secure the passage of bills 
for the payment of bounties on birds and mammals, including lynx, porcupine, 
beaver, mink, weasel, fox, owls, hawks, crows, and other birds and mammals. 
Ten bills relating to bounties were introduced in Connecticut alone. All these 
bounty bills were killed in all the states, except a bounty on the bay lynx, which 
is now in force in Vermont. It was shown before the Committees that the pay- 
ment of bounties for the destruction of many species of mammals and birds 
would encourage irresponsible hunters to be abroad at all times of the year, 
and would make extremely difficult the enforcement of all game laws. 

Bills regarding the establishment of reserves and sanctuaries for birds and 
game were passed in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and bills were also passed 
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in Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire, giving the Governor the right 
to issue proclamations to stop all shooting and declare a close season, when 
hunters in the woods are likely to cause forest fires during dry weather. 

Bills establishing a system of registration for resident hunters were enacted 
in Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Vermont, and attempts to repeal or nullify 
such laws were defeated in Massachusetts. 

Bills forbidding the spring shooting of wild-fowl and shore-birds were enacted 
in Massachusetts, and a strong attempt to repeal a similar law in Connecticut 
was defeated. All the states of New England, except Rhode Island, now pro- 
hibit the spring shooting of wild-fowl, but there are one or two unimportant 
exceptions made to this rule in Maine and New Hampshire. This year the Maine 
Legislature passed an act establishing an open season on the “Golden-eye or 
Whistler” in Hancock county from November 1 to April 1. All such exceptions 
to the general laws abolishing spring shooting should be and must be repealed. 
Spring shooting in New England is now very nearly abolished, so far as legislative 
enactments can prevent it. It must be the task of the future to close the gaps in 
this legislation as fast as possible, and to influence public sentiment in favor 
of the enforcement of these laws. 

The laws that have been enacted for the prohibition of spring shooting and 
for the registration of hunters could not have succeeded without the coéperation 
of the best sportsmen of New England, who have worked unsparingly for the 
passage of these bills. 

There have been the usual efforts to abolish or change the game commissions 
in the New England states, but none of these attempts have keen successful. 

The increase of deer throughout New England is a matter for serious con- 
sideration. In many locatities they are regarded as a nuisance by the farmers. 
The rapid multiplication of these animals shows the possibilities of protection 
by statute. Most of the natural enemies of the deer having been killed, they have 
increased tremendously in those New England states where they have been pro- 
tected at all times, and even a short open season, such as is allowed now in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, has not greatly decreased their numbers; while in 
Maine, with a longer open season and much hunting, they are holding their own 
very well. 

Acts prohibiting hunting from power-boats, such as one passed in Connecticut 


this year, are now in force in most of the New England states. Shooting wild-fowl 
from sail-boats, which is prohibited in some states, should be forbidden in all. 
Certain acts that were introduced for the purpose of securing statistics of 
the amount of game taken were defeated, as were also most of the bills limiting 
the number of birds to be taken in a day. Many sportsmen still oppose such 


legislation. 

There seems to be no disposition now in New England to repeal the laws for 
the protection of song and insectivorous birds, but in some states the laws regard- 
ing the use of birds for millinery ornaments need strengthening. 
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Connecticut has followed the lead of Massachusetts in establishing the office 
of State Ornithologist. A law passed during the last session of the legislature 
places the office under the control of the Connecticut Agricultural College. 

Your agent made a trip to Washington during the winter, as Chairman of the 
National Association Committee for the Protection of Birds, which coéperates 
with the National Conservation Commission. At this time he attended the North 
American Conservation Conference, for the purpose of requesting the Mexican 
delegates to take up the question of the protection of migratory birds, etc., in 
Mexican territory. This the chairman of the delegation agreed to do, with Dr. 
T. S. Palmer, our Vice-President, and we hope to see better bird legislation in 


Mexico. 
BIRD RESERVATIONS 


The important problem of providing refuges for birds is now being taken 
up by the state authorities in New England. Connecticut this year passed a law 
giving its Fish and Game Commissioners greater freedom in regard to game pre- 
serves. Massachusetts has made all public lands bird and game reservations 
by legislative enactment. This will include not only the thousands of acres 
now in public parks, forest parks and public grounds, but also the forest lands 
coming into the control of the State Forester under the laws enacted last year. 

Game reserves are being set aside also by private enterprise. Some of these 
are maintained for the benefit of the owners, but others are intended for the bene- 
fit of the public. Within the year, a large reservation of thousands of acres has 
been obtained by an Association in Plymouth county, Massachusetts, for the 
purpose of propagating game, birds and fish. Other undertakings of a similar 
character are purposed by the Fish and Game Commissions of other states, 
or by organizations for the protection of birds and game. 

In July, your agent visited for a few days the bird reservations in Duke’s 
county, Massachusetts. Here the Fish and Game Commissioners of the state 
have now more than 2,000 acres under their control. The Pinnated Grouse, or 
Heath Hen, has nearly doubled in numbers there since the work of protecting 
them on this tract was begun two years ago. The birds were seriously threatened 
by fire, in the resting season; but the fire was stopped near the boundaries of 
the reservation, and did very little, if any, injury to the birds. Broods of young 
birds have been seen, and the probability is that there will be a good increase 
there this year. Dr. Field, Chairman of the Commission, however, believes that 
there is an excess of male birds among the adults, and this, if true, will tend to 
check the increase. 

The colonies of Least Terns, on which a report was made last year, seem to be 
holding their own on Martha’s Vineyard; and, from all the reports received, 
the Common and Roseate Terns and Laughing Gulls breeding on the islands 
off the southeastern coast of Massachusetts are doing well. During this trip, 
an example of the value of protecting wild-fowl in spring was seen. A gentleman 
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who has control of the greater part of a large pond allows no shooting there during 
the spring, although he shoots some there during the fall. Early in August, 
fully seventy-five Black Ducks were seen around this pond, most of which were 
raised in the marshes bordering it. 

During a little more than two weeks spent in Maine, in an attempt to interest 
some of the summer residents in the work of the National Association, your agent 
found the different species of Gulls and Terns, which are protected there, very 
numerous along the Maine coast. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


During the holidays of 1908, an exhibit was made by the National Association 
and the Massachusetts Audubon Society at the Boston Sportsmen’s Show. 
This attracted a great deal of attention, interested many sportsmen in our work, 
and was the means of somewhat increasing the membership of both Associations. 
This exhibit lasted two weeks. 

The greater part of the educational work for the year has been conducted 
by means of forty lectures given since the first of January by your agent. More 
than the usual proportion of the lectures has been given before Farmers’ Organi- 
zations, Agricultural Societies, Horticultural Societies and Pomona and Subordi- 
nate Granges of the Patrons of Husbandry. The intelligent farmers of New 
England are fully awake to the importance of the protection of birds, and the 
demand for lecturers on birds at Grange meetings is very great. Much influence 
for better bird legislation is now brought to bear by farmers’ organizations, The 
audiences at these lectures have been large, as a rule, and a great deal of interest 
has been manifested, particularly among teachers and students. The demand 
for lectures continues unabated; and to meet this demand, in Massachusetts 
alone, would require the entire time of one man. 

The correspondence of your agent in New England has increased enormously, 
and the acquaintance with people interested in the protection of birds is constantly 
widening. The results in every respect are encouraging, except that not enough 
financial support is forthcoming, as yet, to carry out the missionary work that 
is so much needed in the schools of this region. A very large immigration of for- 
eigners of the bird-killing class is continually coming into this territory, and work 
among them and their children is urgently needed. 

A series of newspaper articles, begun in 1908 and published in the press of 
New England, has been continued during the past year. 


REPORT OF WILLIAM L. FINLEY 


During the past year, the Audubon Societies on the Pacific coast have accom- 
plished good work in the cause of bird protection. In Oregon, the law against 
selling aigrettes and the plumage of other native birds is now strictly enforced. 
Last April, ten of the leading milliners of Portland were arrested for selling 
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aigrettes. All of the people arrested pleaded guilty and paid their fines. This 
resulted in the countermanding of large orders for fall aigrettes, and at present 
no plumage of Herons, Grebes, Terns and other native birds is sold by the milli- 
ners in this state. 

In the state of Washington, the same law will be strictly enforced after January 
1, 1910. At a meeting of the leading milliners that was held in Seattle, they 
agreed, if given until the first of January, not only to cease handling any plumage 
of native birds, but also to stop using the plumage of the birds of Paradise; and 
they further agreed to assist, in any way possible, in preventing others from 
violating this state law. 

At the session of the California legislature held last spring, an amended law 
for the protection of wild birds was passed, and went into effect on June 17. This 
law is stronger than those of Oregon or Washington, because it prohibits the sale 
of all plumaged native birds, irrespective of whether the birds have been captured 
within or without the state. 

With the enforcement of our bird laws in Washington, Oregon and California, 
we can hereafter prohibit the sale of the plumage of Herons, Grebes, Pelicans, 
Terns, Gulls, Ibis and other native birds, so many of which have been killed 
up and down the Pacific coast. 

The action of the Washington Legislature last spring in setting aside Lake 
Washington and prohibiting the killing of birds on that body of water or within 
one mile of the shore, has made a splendid bird reserve in a portion of the country 
that is being rapidly settled. 

The establishment of the two large reserves, Klamath and Malheur Lake 
Reservations, in southern Oregon and northern California, has already proven 
a great benefit in wild-bird protection on the coast. Up to the time of the estab- 
lishment of these reserves, the non-game birds had no protection from plume 
hunters. White Herons were slaughtered almost beyond recovery. Many of 
the Grebe and Tern colonies were annihilated. Very little was done in the en- 
forcement of game laws throughout this part of the country. During the present 
year, however, things have changed, and birds have received careful protection 
by the employment of a good warden in charge of each of these reservations. 
To meet this expense, the Oregon Audubon Society raised a fund of $300, the 
National Association has contributed liberally, and the Audubon Society of 
California has also started a fund to help in this work. The state game officials 
of Oregon and California have given assistance, and aided materially in securing 
the better enforcement of laws. 

As the Klamath Lake Reservation lies partly in Oregon and partly in Cali- 
fornia, and as this is such a rich field for the plume hunter in summer and the 
market hunter in winter, it has been a very difficult matter to secure bird pro- 
tection in this region because of the difference in state game laws. Now the 
situation is entirely changed. The warden in charge, Mr. L. Alva Lewis, of Kla- 
math Falls, has his appointment from the Department of Agriculture. He is 
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also an authorized game-warden both of California and Oregon. With the patrol 
boat “Grebe” furnished him by the National Association, Mr. Lewis has done 
most effective work. His recent arrest of the Mayor of Merrill, a small town 
between Lower Klamath and Tule Lakes, and three other prominent citizens, 
for shooting Ducks out of season has had a good effect throughout that part of 
the country, for there has been considerable more respect paid to game laws. 

Warden Claud Hibbard, who is in charge of the Malheur Lake Reservation, 
has been working in conjunction with the residents through that part of the coun- 
try, and has secured good protection for all the birds on the reserve. Mr. Hibbard 
writes, “I believe we have accomplished a great deal by gaining the sympathy 
and cc6peration of the residents about the lake. I believe that next season the 
residents almost to a man will he helping in every way they can to preserve the 
birds and enforce the law.” 

The sentiment for bird protection all through the Northwest is continually 
growing stronger. In certain fruit-growing sections, there has been some com- 
plaint against birds for destroying fruit; but this has been only against one or 
two species in particular. Professor F. E. L. Beal, of the Biological Survey, has 
recently visited the fruit-growing sections in Washington and Oregon, and says. 
that, almost without exception, the farmers and fruit-growers understand thor- 
oughly the economic value of wild birds. As a general rule, they express regret 
that there are not more song birds. Professor Beal’s work during the coming 
year through the orchard-growing sections of the Pacific Northwest will furnish 
us scientific data that are needed in relation to birds and the fruit-growing in- 
dustry. : 

At the last meeting of the Oregon Conservation Association, complaint 
was made by timbermen in some sections of the state because insects were caus- 
ing the destruction of pine and fir timber. As our wild birds are the natural 
check against these insect pests, efforts will be made to get better bird protection 
in order to save the forests. A campaign of education will be carried on in this 
line. 

_ Legislation during the past year on the Pacific coast has been very favorable 
for Audubon work. There has been no backward movement. A number of minor 
changes have been made in game laws. In Oregon, all the old game laws were- 
repealed and an entirely new code adopted. Besides shortening the seasons and 
reducing the bag limit on game-birds, we were fortunate in securing the passage 
of laws closing the season entirely for elk, mountain sheep, antelope, does and 
spotted fawn. Laws were also passed giving protection to Doves, Wild Pigeons, 
and all shore- and wading-birds. Another law of considerable importance pre- 
vents the burning or setting fire to Tules, during the spring and summer, where 
Ducks, Geese and other water-birds are accustomed to nest. 

No change was made in the Model Law in Washington or Oregon, but in 
California it was made stricter. Besides this, a law was enacted establishing 
March 7 as Bird and Arbor Day, to be observed by all public schools and edu- 
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cational institutions, not as a holiday, but by including in the school work suitable 
exercises that will give instruction concerning the economic value of birds and 
trees, and promote a spirit of protection for them. 

During the past year, I have delivered illustrated lectures on wild-bird pro- 
tection under the auspices of the Audubon Societies of Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Madison, St. Paul, Fargo and Grand Forks. In the state 
of Washington, I have given eight lectures, some of which were under the aus- 
pices of teachers’ institutes. In Oregon, I have lectured at various times and 
places throughout the year. 

I represented the National Association at the Seventeenth National Irrigation 
Congress, which was held at Spokane, Washington, August 9-14. This is an 
organization of great importance in the West, and is composed of a large class of 
practical men. I gave a talk on “The Value of Wild Birds to Forest and Field.” 
Considerable interest was aroused in bird protection, and strong resolutions 
were passed endorsing the work of the Audubon Socicties. 

As representative of the National Association, I also attended the First Na- 
tional Conservation Congress held at Seattle, August 26-28. I gave an illustrated 
lecture on “The Conservation of Wild Birds.” This is an organization that is 
sure to lend great help toward preserving all our natura! resources, and the 
saving of our wild birds and animals is a very important feature in the work. 
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STATE ANDUBON REPORTS 


The reports of the State Audubon Societies show a marked progress in bird- 
protection work, and will well repay a careful reading by the members of the 
National Association and the other readers of Brrp-Lore. 


Alabama.—Few states in the Nation, and no state in the South, have made 
such progress in recent years in matters relating to game and bird preservation 
as has Alabama. 

Prior to the enactment in 1907 of the law creating the Department of Game 
and Fish, and establishing uniform laws throughout the state for the protection 
of birds and game, but little attention was paid to the local game laws that applied 
to the various counties. These statutes were openly and notoriously violated by 
practically every one, and no effort was made to institute prosecution against 
game-law infractors. 

Recognizing the fact that no law is automatic, and that, in order to secure 
its enforcement, it must be entrusted to some specially constituted service, or else 
it will remain a mere nullity on the statute books, the legislature established a 
most efficient game warden service for Alabama, that has vigilantly and rigidly 
enforced the game and bird laws of this state. 

Public sentiment is strongly favorable to game and bird protection. Birds 
and game are considered as among the most valuable of the state’s natural 
resources, and every effort is being made, not only to save this asset from anni- 
hilation, but to increase every species that dwell or temporarily sojourn within 
our borders. 

Vandalism has been largely reduced and the farmers’ rights have been pro- 
tected, by taking the guns out of the hands of the shiftless and roving class that 
patrol the state, and, under the pretense of hunting, commit many petty offenses. 

The bag limit on game birds has had a very fine effect in restraining the reck- 
less hands of game destructionists that formerly masqueraded under the guise 
of sportsmeh. Under the law, pheasants and all imported birds are protected 
until December 1, 1912. This provision has served to induce the importation 
of a large number of pheasants by gentlemen who are interested in the propa- 
gation of game birds. 

Formerly, it was the custom to scatter wheat or other provender on fields, 
for the purpose of attracting Doves in large numbers. This practice served to 
collect practically all the Doves within a radius of fifty miles. At an appointed 
time, hunters in great numbers would repair by daybreak to the baited field, 
and the rapid discharge of firearms could be likened unto the raging of a mighty 
battle. As many as six thousand Doves have been bagged in one field in Ala- 
bama in a single morning. Probably one-fourth more were fatally shot, being 
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so badly wounded that they were enabled to fly but a short way, only to die. 
The baiting of fields is but a relic of barbarism, and no surer method is conceiv- 
able by which Doves can be speedily exterminated than the pernicious practice 
of baiting fields. This custom has been stopped in Alabama, and Doves have 
rapidly increased. 

Reports from every section of the state indicate the fact that squirrel and deer 
are rapidly multiplying. In many places where deer have not been seen for years 
they are now fairly abundant, and squirrels are found in practically every wood- 
land. The provision of the law making it a violation to offer game for sale has 
served the excellent purpose of disbanding the great army of murderous pot 
hunters that formerly combed the state, eager to slaughter every species of wild 
life that could be sighted. Formerly, the fronts of our market were strung with 
game, birds and animals, which stood out as a nauseating sight to those who 
knew the practices resorted to in bringing so much game to bag. No game or 
birds is now being sold in Alabama, except here and there in isolated cases. 

Formerly, thousands of Quails were trapped and shipped to foreign markets. 
Those who engaged in this practice had emissaries in practically every section 
of the state, who would capture the birds and ship them to headquarters, from 
whence they were expressed out of the state. Many packages of dead game 
were likewise expressed from Alabama, all of which has been stopped. 

Wild Turkey and Wood Duck, two of our most valuable game birds, that 
were formerly nearing the point of extinction in Alabama, are now frequently 
seen in large flocks in practically every section of the state. 

The Commissioner of the Department of Game and Fish prevailed upon the 
State Superintendent of Education to set aside the 4th of May, the anniversary 
of the birth of Audubon, as Bird Day in Alabama. At the request of Mr. Gunnels, 
the State Game and Fish Commissioner prepares annually a Bird Day Book, 
which consists of a suitable program of recitations and declamations. The 
institution of Bird Day has been most valuable in inculcating into youthful 
minds a higher appreciation of song birds, and of educating them to a compre- 
hensive idea of their economic value. 

As a reciprocal obligation which is due by us to those who reside in the North, 
migatory birds should be protected by the Southern states. Were it not for the 
fact that during the nesting and breeding season these birds are protected, it 
would not be long before there would be no birds to migrate during the autumn 
and winter seasons to this section. Birds know no state lines, and, in so far as 
the preservation and protection of those that belong to the migratory family 
is concerned, it is a national and not a state question. 

A few of our citizens have objected to the protection of Robins. These birds 
nest to the North in orchards and in the immediate vicinity of the homes of citi- 
zens; they are much loved on account of their friendliness to man, and because of 
their sweet songs during the spring. Formerly, Robins were slaughtered by 
millions in the South, and oftentimes were fed to hogs. The sensation of horror 
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that must have been felt by the people whose sweetest song-bird is the Robin 
would be much akin to that which we would experience if our Mockingbirds, 
the Sonthland’s sacred songster, should migrate to Cuba and be butchered, as 
Robins formerly were in Alabama. 

Under the hunters’ license system, more than fifteen thousand dollars annually 
is paid into the game and fish protection fund, which is largely in excess of 
the expense of the Department of Game and Fish. Although game wardens 
are at all times on the lookout for violators of the law, yet, when infractions are 
reported to the Department of Game and Fish, the Commissioner at once orders 
game wardens to the scene of infractions, and every effort is made to apprehend 
and to convict breakers of the game law. 

Public sentiment demands the conviction of those who transgress the bird 
and game laws, hence hundreds of convictions are had each year in Alabama. 
Every activity is demonstrated by the Department of Game and Fish, in keeping 
constantly before the people the provisions and the benefits of the law relative 
to game and bird preservation, for only by these means can the sympathy of our 
citizens be eniisted, and their ccéperation had, in the matter of protecting the 
wild life of the state—Joun H. WALLACE, JR., State Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner. 


Arizona.—The Arizona Audubon Society was organized April, 1908, with 
a small but active membership. After making a program for the following year’s 
work, the Society adjourned for the summer, to begin the following October. 
While the apparent result of the first year’s work to a non-interested party has 
not been so great, yet the enthusiasm of the members and good words spoken 
for the Society by outsiders are very encouraging. Several meetings were held 
during the year, when Educational Leaflets were distributed; also bird life 
about Tucson was studied. Hundreds of Tucson school children were told of their 
feathered friends. It is hoped that the organization of a Junior Society will be 
part of the coming year’s labor—Mrs. Harriett B. THORNBER, Secretary. 


California.—Though a number of distressing cases of bird destruction have 
been reported during the year, on the whole, it would seem that the bird-lovers 
have no reason to be disheartened. Public sentiment is on the increase in favor 
of bird: protection. 

At the recent legislative session, our Society made a vigorous and successful 
fight against the passage of two especially undesirable bills; one intended to re- 
move protection from the Meadowlark, and the other to permit children under 
fourteen years of age to hunt without a license. One of the interesting incidents 
connected with the defeat of the Meadowlark Bill was the statement of Senator 
Curtin that his young son, aged only nine years, had written him that he did 
not want his father to come home unless he could say that he had voted to save 
the Meadowlark. This boy had collected and forwarded to his father reliable 
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data concerning the food habits of this bird, which the Senator used in its 
defence. 

The amended non-game bird bill prepared by the Society passed both branches 
of the legislature with practically no opposition, received the approval of the 
Governor, and is now in effect. It is a great improvement over the old law, 
making, as it does, illegal goods of all plumes and skins of birds native or migrant 
in California, whether taken in or out of the state. It also defines “game’’ birds 
more closely, restricts the collection of eggs and skins for alleged scientific pur- 
poses, and otherwise strengthens the old law in several essential features. Hun- 
dreds of circular letters were sent out to milliners throughout the state, notify- 
ing them of the change in the law, and that it would be enforced by the Audubon 
Society. As far as I know, no effort is being made by these milliners to evade 
the law, many of them being glad of the opportunity given them to cease carrying 
aigrette plumes and skins, obtained in such an inhumane way. 

An important change in the game law, and one for which our Society has 
long worked, was giving the Mountain Quail a closed season for a period of years. 

By means of the Humane Education Committee of the California Club of 
San Francisco, a law was enacted making March 7, of each year (the anniversary 
of the birth of Luther Burbank), Bird and Arbor Day, and directing that all 
public schools observe this day, not as a holiday, but by including in the school 
work suitable exercises and instruction of the value of birds and trees, and the 
promotion of the spirit of protection toward them. 

About the middle of the year, Miss Gretchen L. Libby, of Riverside, was 
appointed as School Secretary to take charge of the school work. So successful 
was she in creating an interest among teachers and pupils that the Directors 
voted to engage her entire time for the year beginning October 1, 1909. She will 
have at her disposal the Society’s lantern and colored bird-slides to illustrate 
her lectures. Much good is expected tw come from this educational campaign. 

The greatest calamity that has befallen the Society at any time is the removal 
from the state of its beloved and efficient Secretary W. Scott Way. He it was 
who started the Audubon movement in California and placed it on a firm footing. 
The new Secretary and the Board of Directors, because of their interest in the 
work and their regard for its founder, are determined that it shall continue, and 
to that end are putting forth every effort for a successful year.—Mrs. HARRIETT 
W. Myers, Secretary. 


Connecticut.—The work of the Connecticut Audubon Society has continued 
mostly along educational lines during the past year. We have added six new 
libraries of books for the Public Library Committees’ traveling libraries, and 
twenty-five sets of bird charts. 

Our libraries, charts and portfolios have been sent out between three and 
four hundred times. 

, We have distributed Educational Leaflets of the National Association, and 
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have taken interest in the doings of the Connecticut legislature in regard to the 
passage of bills for the protection of birds. The Executive Committee has held 
nine meetings in the year, with an average attendance of twelve members.— 
HELEN W. GLOVER, Secretary. 


Delaware.—I was away from home when your letter came, and, as I could 
not answer until after the date mentioned, I simply let it be. Here in Delaware 
we continue to try to increase our membership, especially among children, and 
also try to see that our bird laws are obeyed. I hear constantly of the interest 
and care exhibited in the birds by the children of the rural schools. This I take 
to be a very good sign. Certainly, we see a greater number of birds than we used 
to a few years ago, and I do not personally recollect having seen a Delaware 
woman with an aigrette on her hat this year. I’m sorry my report is late and that 
it is short, but what there is to it is to the good.—F LoRENCE B. HILLEs, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—Since our last report we have had several very inter- 
esting lectures and our Annual Bird Class and Field Meetings. The latter have 
become exceedingly popular; so many people attending the walks that at times 
it has been really difficult to study the birds. We feel that next year we shall have 
to limit the attendance in some way, possibly having one or two meetings for the 
general public and restricting the others to members of our Society. 

Hitherto, our efforts have been to interest all whom we could reach in the 
work of the Society, but this year we felt that they might appreciate more some- 
thing for which they made some return. Following that line, we decided to charge 
twenty-five cents for thirty-two of the Educational Leaflets published by the 
National Society, and we have had a much greater demand for the Leaflets 
than when we gave them away. We have also published, for free distribution, 
several Leaflets, edited by Mr. Henry Oldys, of the United States Biological 
Survey, on “Current Items of Interest,” which have been much appreciated. 

Both our Senior and Junior membership seem to be having a natural and 
healthy growth.—HE.LeEn P. Cuitps, Secretary. 


Florida.—The year has been one of success, both by increasing membership 
and interest; we congratulate ourselves that so much has been accomplished 
with a few active workers and a limited income; we are neverthelesss confronted 
with the fact that we are powerless for great good without the support of the state. 
We need improved legislation, as well as the rigid enforcement of now-existing 
laws. 

Leaflets, circulars, educational matter, bulletins from the Agricultural De- 
partment in Washington, and from Massachusetts, have been widely distributed. 
Charts, pictures, outline drawings have been furnished ‘to schools, and prizes 
given for excellence of work or composition. The Press of the state and the 
Southern Express Company have given us helpful service. 
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We have active Auxiliary Committees at Port Orange and Bradentown. “The 
Housekeepers Club” (100 members), at Cocoanut Grove, made “Bird Day” 
of especial interest. Mrs. Kirk Munroe reports that bird protection is receiving 
much attention, and good work is being done among the Women’s Clubs in the 
state; “The Rangers,” her club of boys, are constantly doing protective work. 
Some two hundred and fifty women belonging to the “Federation of Florida 
Women’s Clubs” have signed a pledge sent out by the Florida Audubon Society, 
modeled after that of the National Association, agreeing not to wear aigrettes 
or bird plumage, the ostrich being excepted. 

The Robert Hungerford Industrial and Normal School (colored) has made 
bird study a part of the year’s course. We have a second school of colored children 
at Caqcoanut Grove, where teachers and scholars are doing fruitful work. Prizes 
of books have been given to schools in Orlando and Maitland, but this all repre- 
sents individual interests, for we are unable to obtain the support of the State 
Board of Education. 

There has been no new “reservation” during 1909; but, on recommendation 
of Mr. Dutcher and by order of President Taft, “ Mosquito Inlet Reservation” 
has been extended some four or five miles in a much-needed direction. As the 
result of Warden Pacetti’s vigilance, there has been a noticeable increase of 
aquatic bird life. Reports are frequent of the sale by Indians, in and about 
Miami, of aigrettes and bird plumage. The officers of this Society have appealed 
to those in authority to stop this trade, but without success, for every winter the 
Indians bring their boats down the rivers from the interior, laden with plumes 
and feathers obtained during the spring and summer. This business flourishes, 
for women can buy aigrettes and feathers much cheaper here than from milliners 
in the North. A most serious blow was given to all efforts for protecting the 
Egret by the recent decision at Washington, countermanding the order of Col- 
lector Leeb that certain confiscated aigrettes should be burnt. The decision to 
have them sold at public auction puts them directly into the hands of the dealers, 
who will now, with the plume-hunters, exult in their success. We have read 
that Ruskin says somewhere, “If woman decided that there should be no more 
war, war would cease to be.”” We are not sure that such power can be claimed 
for the sex, but, if it is true, then it goes without saying that, if woman decided 
the aigrette was not to be worn, the aigrette would not be for sale; for the one 
appalling fact stands forth that woman, and woman atone, will ever be held 
responsible for the ultimate extinction of the Egret. 

The publications this year include an illustrated Leaflet on “The Bob- 
white,” by Dr. C. F. Hodge, giving its great value as an insectivorous bird and 
the possibilities of its domestication; an illustrated Leaflet by the Rev. Herbert 
K. Job, “Shall we protect the Pelican,” showing that the bird in no way pre- 
vents man’s obtaining a supply of fish food (both Leaflets are of such importance 
they should be read by all interested in bird protec*ion); a Leaflet for clubs, 
societies and schools, with suggestions for “ Bird and Arbor Day;” a most inter- 
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esting and valuable Leaflet by President Wm. F. Blackman of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, “The Economic Value of Birds to the Farmer and Fruit-Grower,’’ 
giving important statistics regarding the destruction of weed-seeds and insects,— 
this Leaflet is the synopsis of a paper read by Dr. Blackman before the Horti- 
cultural Society of Florida at Daytona, May 19, 1909. A set of four picture 
post-cards has been issued, two with illustrations and text on the aigrette, the 
others on the Pelican and Bobwhite. 

Under the auspices of the Florida Audubon Society, some twenty lectures, 
illustrated with lantern slides, were given in various towns on the east coast, 
and in Central Florida, by the Rev. Herbert K. Job, with the most gratifying 
results. 

A garden party in the interest of the Society was given by the President, 
Mr. Dommerich, at Maitland, which gave to a large company many practical 
suggestions for the welfare and protection of birds, while walking through the 
groves, “hammocks” and gardens of his estate. 

Each year, the great need of a Game Commisioner is felt. There should be 
a revision of all license laws in regard to birds and their eggs. A gun license 
should be imposed on the resident as well as the non-resident of the state. Pro- 
tection from private and amateur collectors and tradesmen is needed, calling for 
a change in licenses given for “scientific purposes,’’ for the law, as it now stands, 
quite defeats the object of this Society, hundreds of birds and their eggs being 
lost every year. It is suggested that all licenses for “scientific purposes” should 
be issued under the seal of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, where 
properly attested application for such license shall be sent by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture from the state where the application is made. The amount of 
the bond should be made protective, and a heavy penalty attached for any evasion 
of the law.—Mrs. Krincsmitt Marrs, Chairman of Executive Committee of 
Florida Audubon Society. 


Illinois.—This report, as far as statistics are concerned, covers the time from 
May, 1908 to May, 1909. During that period nearly eleven thousand Leaflets 
were distributed. “By-the-Wayside” has been sent each month (free) to 100 
teachers in the state; the five sets of mounted pictures, the lecture and the four 
libraries have gone about doing good work; about two thousand children and forty 
adults have joined the Society, and hundreds of letters have been received and 
written. The money receipts have been $396.39, and the expenditures $377.18. 
At we started into the year with a balance of $297.93, May 1, 1909, found us 
with the sum of $317.14 to begin our new year. A sketch of Audubon’s life, with 
picture, by Mr. E. B. Clark, has been issued as a Leaflet; a program for Arbor 
and Bird Day was prepared by Mrs. E. C. Adams, at the request of the Chicago 
Outdoor League. The Leaflet on the “Study of Birds,” by Mrs. Alice Hall 
Walter; has been reprinted, with a number of additions. A new lecture written 
by Mr. J. L. DeVine and the pictures furnished by Mr. Frank Woodruff have 
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been added to our plant, and we have begun a work we hope to extend largely 
in the future; that is, we have already placed loosely bound portfolios of Leaflets 
and pictures in four public places, libraries, etc. 

Mr. Frank Daggett, as a special Publicity Committee, has published a number 
of short aritcles in various newspapers. One of our Italian papers has printed 
an appeal for the birds; but our most important work in this line, largely brought 
about by Miss Amalie Hannig and our President, Mr. Deane, has been the 
publication in the September, 1909 number of the Ladies’ Home Journal, of a 
series of graphic pictures, with a few words explaining each one, illustrating the 
tragic story of the aigrette. The hearty thanks, not only of the Illinois Society, 
but of all bird-lovers and humane workers, are due the editor of this paper and 
his associates. To Mr. George B. McCutchon, that talented and kindly cartoon- 
ist, bird-lovers also owe a debt for his two cartoons, “Speaking of Easter Hats” 
and “The Slaughter of the Innocents.” 

Two illustrated lectures have been given, one by Mr. Wm. L. Finley, in Decem- 
ber, “On the Trail of the Plume Hunter,” and one by Dr. Dearborn, at the 
annual meeting of May 1, on “Studies in Bird Life.” That Dr. Dearborn has 
left our state is a loss much felt by our Society. 

Mrs. H. C. Adams, Chairman of the Forestry Committee of the Illinois 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, is doing yeoman’s service for the trees and birds. 
Through her influence, some 1,500 children of her home town (Danville) have 
joined the Audubon Society, and the Woman’s Club have taken up the study 
of forestry and birds in a series of twenty-seven meetings, one of which is entirely 
devoted to such topics as “ Audubon Work’’, “Game Laws, etc.,”’ while at nearly 
all the others one or two birds are made a special subject, in addition to forestry 
matters. 

At our annual meeting, a resolution was passed endorsing a bill asking for 
the appointment of a Forestry Committee and the setting aside of a Reservation 
in Ogle county. This bill did not pass; but a Humane Education Bill, which 
requires the teaching in the public schools of “humane treatment and protec- 
tion of birds and animals, and the important part they fulfil in the economy of 
nature,” and also requires the consideration of this subject once a year at Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, did hecome a law.—Mary Drummonp, Secretary. 


Indiana.—The activities of the Indiana Audubon Society have been continued 
along the lines which experience has proved to give the best results. These are, 
educational work in the schools, through the press, and lectures and bird talks 
given throughout the state. The Society has loaned its set of slides, and added 
considerably to the number of slides in use. Pamphlets and literature have been 
sent to various clubs and societies interested in nature and bird study. In co- 
operation with the Indiana Humane Society and the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, much has been done for the enforcement of the bird laws. At present, 
a special effort is being made to discourage the sale of “aigrettes.”” 
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The increased interest in bird study in the regular school work is gratifying; 
many of the schools having the study of one bird carried through the year in 
each grade. The pupils begin with the nest study in the winter, which leads to 
interest in watching for the return of the bird being studied, and a sympathetic 
study of its habits, song, etc., on its return. This kind of work is developing an 
interest in the living bird, which means much in the way of bird protection. 

The annual meeting of the Society was held this year in Newcastle. At the 
two evening meetings held in the largest church, the house was filled to the doors, 
to listen to stereopticon lectures by Mr. A. W. Butler and Dr. D. W. Dennis. 
The afternoon meeting was held in the Horticultural and Historical Society 
rooms, with “standing room” only. These societies are very strong organiza- 
tions, working along the line of the economic value of birds, doing much field 
study, and their influence is much felt in their part of the state. The morning 
sessions were held in the various schools of Newcastle, bird talks being given 
by the Audubon Society members in every school in the city—FLORENCE A. 
Howe, Secretary. 


Iowa.—The growth of the Society has been slow, but substantial and gratify- 
ing to all workers. Many Leaflets have been sent out, and 167 names added to 
the membership. Warning notices have been sent to milliners, in some localities, 
regarding the law concerning the sale, transportation and shipping of plumage 
of all non-game birds killed within or without the state. 

The teachers in our public schools are endeavoring to instill the love of nature 
into the minds of the young, and, generally speaking, they find the children 
very responsive to suggestions for bird study. 

During the spring time, the members and officers of the Audubon Society 
receive and respond to many invitations from teachers’ clubs and library asso- 
ciations, for talks on birds and nature study. 

We are greatly indebted to Miss Jane Hammond, of Schaler, Iowa, for a 
lantern and sixty beautiful slides, accompanied by a lecture prepared by Edward 
D. Clark of Washington, D. C., also several hundred valuable Leaflets on the 
subject of birds. This equipment is freely offered for use in any locality of the 
state, the only stipulation being that the shipping expenses be paid by the Society 
making the application for its use. 

The club women of Iowa have taken up the cause. At the last Biennial of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, May, 1909, the outgoing president, Mrs. 
John A. Nash, assisted in making the Audubon Society a part of the Federation, 
and, at the present time, the incoming President, Mrs. Julian W. Richards, 
has also greatly assisted the cause by placing the President of the Audubon Society, 
Mrs. W. B. Small, of Waterloo, on the standing committee on Conservation. 
So, henceforth, the conservation of our natural resources in the standing com- 
mittees of the I. F. W. C. will include the protection of birds, as well as the pre- 
servation of forests and waterways. 


ar are 
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Since we are supported by humane state legislation, and the penalty for the 
sale of bird plumage has been specified, it remains for the women of Iowa to 
assist the milliner in observing, instead of breaking, the law. 

An appeal is made to all to join the Society, not only in sympathy, but by 
adding to its membership and thus substantially helping the cause.—Mrs. 
WriuiaM F. Parrott, Secretary. 


Louisiana.—Owing toa change of President and a somewhat unsettled state 
of affairs, our meetings during the year have been confined chiefly to business, 
embracing several necessary changes in the charter, and much discussion of the 
policy of the Society, regarding the methods of the new State Game Ccmmission; 
therefore, little work along educational lines was undertaken. 

Monthly meetings were decided upon for the winter months, with illustrated 
lectures, if possible. A definite understanding regarding our attitude toward 
the State Game Commission was aimed at, and the resolutions concerning the 
platform of the Society were published, and also forwarded to the President of 
the National Association. 

We are now working on common ground in regard to important resolutions 
on spring shooting, and the amount of license for professional hunters and a 
stricter supervision of them, knowing that the conditions here will not warrant 
an effort to abolish them altogether. 

Owing to a financial shortage, the care of the bird islands and reservations 
has had to be left entirely in the hands of the National Association and the State 
Commission. To relieve these two bodies of this responsibility, as far as possible, 
will be one of the measures with which the Society will try to cope. 

The Society in Louisiana has never had many active members, and, as those 
we have are mostly of New Orleans, it has been a much harder problem to interest 
new people in the birds themselves than it would be could one “ take to the woods” 
with a would-be convert. 

Many people find great hope in converting the farmer to the practical value 
of bird life to his farm; while some others of us have reason to believe him a pretty 
skeptical old fellow, whom “you can’t fool with a cartload of statistics,” but 
who would be generous enough to make a free gift of a little fruit and grain to 
the birds his children have learned to love—KATHERINE S.-WRAIGHT, Secretary. 


Maine.—The interest during the year 1908-09 has increased to some extent. 
A new local Society at York Village has been under process of organization, 
under the secretaryship of Miss Katherine Marshall. 

Several illustrated lectures have been given by local secretaries, and mem- 
bership has been increased. 
The officers remain the same as last year.—ARTHUR H. Norton, Secretary. 
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Massachusetts.—During the past year our membership has increased to 7,198 
persons, of which 2,302 are juniors and 122 local secretaries. A new class of 
members has been admitted, called active members, who pay twenty-five cents 
per year. In addition to our local secretaries, we have four branch societies, 
called local committees. 

A great many Leaflets, cloth warning-posters, and copies of the laws, have 
been distributed. Also, postal-cards issued by the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, stating the law in regard to birds protected in our state, calling attention 
especially to the law forbidding the use or possession of feathers of small birds, 
Terns, Gulls, Grebes, Herons (including “aigrettes,”’ “ospreys”’), certain Owls 
and Hawks. The Educational Leaflets published by the National Association 
were especially liked. 

Complaints of violations of law received were immediately reported to the 
state officers, the Fish and Game Commission, and promptly attended to. 

Our four traveling libraries have been in constant use, and our three traveling 
lectures were used in a number of schools and clubs. There has been a good sale 
for our bird-charts, calendars, and plates. For our calendar this year we are 
to republish the plates used on our calendar for 1909. These plates, which came 
from Japan very late last fall, are uniform in style and artistic merit with our 
calendars for the past four years. 

Our protection committee watched legislation closely, and we tried to aid Mr. 
Forbush in every way in our power. At the end of the season, it was voted that 
our Society appropriate $100, to reimburse the National Association for legis- 
lative work up to May 1. We also voted a contribution of $100 to the work for 
the Heath Hen which Dr. Field is doing at Martha’s Vineyard, and one of $50 
toward the further protection of Gulls, etc. 

Much time and work were given by one of our Directors, with a view to 
increasing our membership and coming into closer touch with our local secre- 
taries than the Secretary’s duties left her opportunity for. 

The Society has offered a lecture on birds, free of expense; to the four local 
secretaries, or local committees, sending the largest number of new members 
before January 1, 1910. 

Plans have been made for a three weeks’ lecturing tour through the state by 
Mr. Baynes, for the purpose of stimulating interest in the work, and thus helping 
the local secretaries and committees. Subscriptions to cover part of the expense 
have been received. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Forbush, our charts, calendars, plates and leaf- 
lets were shown at the Sportsmen’s Show. This fall we are planning an exhibit 
for the New England Fruit Show, and one for the “ Boston 1915” Exposition. 

The question of incorporation is under consideration, and a report of our 
work is to be published soon. 

In addition to the regular monthly meetings of the Board of Directors, an 
annual meeting, open to the public, was held, and a course of four lectures given, 
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with Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Underwood and Mr. Job, as lecturers.— 
Miss Jessie E. Kimpatt, Secretary. 


Maryland.—Since the report of 1908, there have been no new legal enact- 
ments. 

It is the ambition of the bird-lovers of Maryland to have the model law passed, 
and to that end they work through educational methods. One great source of 
encouragement is the fact that it is now the exception, where it was once the rule, 
to see children on the country roads hurling stones at birds or robbing nests. 
These children will one day make the laws of Maryland; so good laws should 
evolve as naturally as fine fruit on a healthy tree. 

It is saddening, however, to witness so little diminution in the wearing of the 
aigrette plumes; but we must remember that the progress of any permanent re- 
form has never been a steady onrush; but, like the incoming tide, there is always 
a rolling backward—a series of retreats—to gain greater momentum for the next 
forward movement. Apparent retreat frequently precedes final success. 

The passing of this cruel slaughter for the gratification of personal vanity will 
surely result, if every earnest woman will endeavor in a tactful way to influence 
her personal friends. 

One of the prominent Woman’s Clubs of the state is taking at this time a 
special interest in bird study. Each one of these women touches the lives of many 
others; so by simple, natural and yet powerful means will true reform be ulti- 
mately accomplished.—MInNA D. Starr, Secretary. 


Michigan.—The work of the past year has been carried on mainly in the 
schools. We have been obliged to leave the enforcement of the law almost wholly 
to the game warden. The State Game Warden, Charles Pierce, has improved 
matters materially, although pot-hunting is still common. He has shown a will- 
ingness to codéperate with the Audubon and other protective Societies. The Audu- 
bonists joined with the Michigan Association in endorsing the bill prepared by 
the Association. This proposed bill provided for the abolishment of spring shoot- 
ing, as well as a state license for hunters, which would have increased the revenue 
of the game warden and supplied him with sufficient deputies to carry out the 
law. 

There was opposition from the sportsmen of the western portion of the state, 
and the bill was modified so as to provide for spring shooting with a shortened 
period. The bill passed the House, but failed in the Senate. The only reason 
given was that the bill provided for the taking of one deer during the season for 
each hunter, while the Senate insisted on the allowance of two deer, which 
amendment the House would not agree to. A bill passed prohibiting the killing 
of Quail until the year 1914, and Pinnated Grouse are absolutely protected. 
The season is extended to beaver, bear, otter, fisher, marten, fox, mink, raccoon 
and skunk and the protection of fur-bearing animals is much more stringent. 
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The fishing laws were considerably improved. The Michigan Association 
is making a special effort, with the aid of the Audubonists, to arouse sentiment 
in favor of more stringent law, especially in regard to spring shooting. 

There is a strong feeling that the game warden should have no connection 
with politics. If it were not for the popularity of Game Warden Pierce, the question 
would be agitated wth more vigor. Michigan is greatly influenced by New York, 
and we are in hopes we can show the advantages of a Commission, or at least 
of non-partisan appointments. 

Our Society has given fifty prizes to schools during the year, and the Audubon 
Leaflets are now used in sixty-eight schools in the state. We have three good 
workers in this line. Our Vice-president, Mrs. Anna Walter, a club woman and 
newspaper writer, is endeavoring to discourage the wearing of feathers among 
the women members of the press and Women’s Clubs, and is doing a splendid 
work. 

A farmers’ organization, known as the Grange, is strong in Michigan. The 
Secretary of the Audubon Society has spoken at a number of their meetings 
during the year, and outlined a plan of bird study, which was published in the 
Grange papers and taken up for study and discussion. There are 800 local lec- 
turers or divisions. They asked to be supplied with Audubon literature, which 
was a greater task than we could meet. It we could secure their united support, 
the whole question of bird protection would be settled. . 

Our Society has coéperated with the Michigan State Humane Association, 
and is in hopes that by working together they can reach those portions of the 
state that are without organized effort in child, animal and bird protective 
work.—JEFFERSON BUTLER, Secretary. 


Minnesota.—The Minnesota Audubon Society has, during the last year, 
confined itself to establishing school branches through the state. We have been 
aided in this by the County Superintendent of Schools in each county. In this 
way a large number of children have become interested, and have formed branch 
Societies in the more remote parts of the state, as well as in the cities. We have 
also interested the Humane Society of the state in bird protection, and have 
put up warning notices of prosecution for violation of our bird laws. Many 
persons, mostly boys, have been brought before the courts and fined and cau- 
tioned. We also have a department in the Institute of Science and Arts, with 
monthly lectures and frequent meetings. A large amount of literature has been 
sent out by ourselves and through the State Humane Society, and many letters 
answered from all parts of this state and western Wisconsin and northern Iowa 
and Dakota. 

For want of funds, our work has been more limited than we could wish. Our 
Secretary has done good work and accomplished much by her correspondence, 
under really trying circumstances, being able to work only when through with 
her regular daily duties as teacher. On the whole, we can report progress of a very 
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satisfactory kind. We know that thousands are interested who before the organi- 
zation of our Society never thought of the Birds, or protected them or their nests. 
Now you can see bird-houses all through the country, and the questions asked 
by children as to the names of birds and how to distinguish them shows a grow- 
ing interest, which keeps us at our work and makes us feel that we are doing some 
good. We see fewer hats with birds on, which is satisfactory —J. W. TAyLor, 
President. 


Mississippi.—The withdrawal from the field of Special Agent Kopman gave 
so severe a blow to the yet young and tender Audubon Society of Mississippi 
that a heavy falling off in paid membership must be reported for the past year. 
There has been progress in the state in the matter of legislation among the coun- 
ties, the gun license showing a steady growth in favor and the bag limit exhibiting 
a downward tendency. 

The educational work done by the Secretary in the Summer Normal School 
at Hattiesburg, aroused some interest among the teachers. This work will be 
continued throughout the school session by the publishing of monthly articles 
on birds and bird study in the Mississippi School Journal. A campaign to increase 
the paid membership is now in progress, and we hope for less of the minor chord 
in our tidings of 1910.—ANDREW ALLISON, Secretary. 


Nebraska.— While the efforts of our Nebraska Society have not been increased, 
they are maintained. It is aimed to put a book on birds or a chart into the library 
now to be placed in each school in the state, under a new law. Our Check-list 
also should go with it. This names 400 species eastern, western and rare, seen in 
Nebraska, prepared at our suggestion by the University specialists. Funds are 
our great need.—S. R. Towne, Secretary. 


New Hampshire.—The work of the New Hampshire Audubon Society for 
the past year has been much the same as usual. 

The principal work accomplished has been the free distribution of the “ Prang”’ 
Educational Leaflets and Bird-charts to the remoter districts which could not 
afford to pay for them, the posting of game laws and warnings, the loaning of 
bird books, sending to the principal newspapers of the state Mr. Forbush’s semi- 
monthly articles on bird protection and the work of the Audubon Societies, and 
the establishing of a memorial day in the public schools in honor of Audubon’s 
birthday. 

There has been a change of officers in the Society, and we cannot say how 
deeply we regret Mrs. Batchelder’s resignation as Secretary and Treasurer. 
She has served the Society faithfully and competently for twelve years, and she 
now feels obliged to withdraw from active work on account of numerous pressing 
duties. The present officers are as follows: 

President, Mrs. Arthur E. Clark; Vice-presidents, Mrs. J. Byron Chandler, 
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Mrs. H. Melville French, Mrs. Frank Carpenter, Mrs. F. W. Batchelder, Mrs. 
John C. Bickford; Vice-president in charge of organizing branches, Miss Mar- 
gueritte Morrill; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Sarah Hazard; Recording 
Secretary, Miss Margaret French; Historian, Miss Christine Johnson; Treasurer, 
Miss Louise Means. 

Our last meeting was in June at the home of our President, Mrs. Arthur E. 
Clark, and was most delightful and instructive. We met in the arbor in Mrs. 
Clark’s flower garden midst the fragrance of flowers and the singing of birds. 
A cherry tree nearby seemed to attract the Robins, for they sat in the branches 
and sang their beautiful song without stint, and quite outshone the orchestra 
which played later. Mr. Edward Howe Forbush, ornothologist of the state of 
Massachusetts, and New England Agent of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, addressed the meeting, and earnestly advised all bird-lovers to exter- 
minate as far as possible the English Sparrow and tramp cat—or cats without 
a home—as a measure for the protection of the birds we love. Mr. Forbush 
said that we should not allow the English Sparrow to occupy our bird-houses, 
that it was much better to close the openings than to have the houses so occupied. 
He also spoke about feeding the birds in the winter. 

In closing, I should like to send Brrp-Lore readers some charming lines 
written some time ago for our New Hampshire Audubon Society. “The Plaint of 
Chocorua’s Tenants,” Elizabeth C. Bolles, whose summer home is here in New 
Hampshire at the foot of Chocorua. They are “a message from the heart of 
nature’s self” and they will well bear re-reading —Miss SARAH HAZARD, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 


New York.—The most important incident in the history of the Audubon 
Society of the state of New York, during the past year, was the failure of the Fran- 
cis Bill to pass the Assembly. The whole story has been given to the public 
through the able Leaflets issued by Mr. Dutcher, which may be had upon appli- 
cation to either the State or the National organization. It presents a very curious 
commentary upon present-day legislative methods. The Assemblymen who 
voted against the bill were elected largely by residents of agricultural dis- 
tricts, and they placed themselves in the anomalous position of neglecting the 
interests of their constituents in a matter vitally concerning them, and of setting 
aside all moral and humane claims involved,—for what? To aid a small class 
of tradesmen to continue a nefarious business. ; 

There is some satisfaction in knowing that their success cost in dollars more 
thousands than the Audubon Societies spent hundreds. The National Association 
again generously shared the expenses; the funds of the State Society were, how- 
ever, much diminished by the struggle. % 

The State Society, in fact, was saved from bankruptcy last December only 
by a timely donation; however, the members responded finely to an appeal for 
funds, and all necessary expenses have been met. Through the kindness of our 
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Honorary Vice-president, Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis, a fair for the benefit of the 
Society has recently been held in Lenox. 

We issued the new certificate last fall, and it has met with much favor. With 
the exception of the Annual Report, the Society has published no Leaflet during 
the year, using those of the National Association almost exclusively. 

The Annual meeting last March was a inotable affair. Mr. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes gave a fascinating talk, illustrated by off-hand sketches of the birds, in 
color, with whistled imitations of their songs, to the delight of the large 
audience. 

The work done among the school children by the Local Secretaries in the 
following towns deserves especial mention: Auburn, Fonda, Oneida, Ossining, 
Hudson, Binghamton, Olean. The work is also well under way in Orange county, 
under the charge of competent Local Secretaries. 

The Buffalo Society has now organized with its own Executive Committee, 
and the spirit of utmost codperation with the State Society is shown. Through 
their aid, the interests of bird protection in the western portion of the state should 
develop rapidly, and, with this efficient support, our next “Francis Bill’? may 
become a law of the state. 

The present total membership is 10,536. 

The indications are that the coming season will show a great increase in the 
study of birds in the schools —Emma H. Locxwoop, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—A request for a report of the work done by the New Jersey 
Audubon Society during the past year seems strikingly like an order for bricks 
without straw, inasmuch as the Secretary has so little material at her command 
for such a report. 

All we can say is that the law for birds and the interest in birds is still here. 
As time goes on, methods of work have to be changed; and, while we do not make 
so many yearly additions to our membership as of yore, yet more and more chil- 
dren are reached through the influence of those who have been stirred to action 
in the past. Educational Leaflets have been distributed, and letters written in 
response to inquiries, but little has been done, to our knowledge, in the way of 
legislative work. 

The Secretary would be much pleased if application could be made to her 
for leaflets or other literature, and she would be delighted to supply any such 
demand.—Juiia S. ScRIBNER, Secretary. 

LaRue Holmes Nature Lovers’ League, New Jersey.—The first lecture of the 
movement for the protection of nature, known as the LaRue Holmes Nature 
Lovers’ League, was given by Mr. William Dutcher of the National Audubon 
" Society, in March, 1906. 

The League movement is not a memorial, but simply a continuation of work 
begun by its originator, whose name was given to the organization by the Board 
of Directors, after his death. 
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The purpose of the movement is to awaken the public to a keener sense of 
the vital importance of nature protection, in which is involved the future health 
and financial prosperity of this country. Further purposes: To lay a hand against 
remaining elements of barbarism and vandalism in human nature; to implant 
in youth the ennobling ethical sentiment of self-restraint; heroism for another, 
however humble or weak. 


LAUGHING GULL ON NEST 


Taken on LaRue Holmes Nature Lovers’ League Bird Refuge, Cape May County, New Jersey. 
Island of one hundred and fifty acres— purchased and dedicated in perpetuity as a bird-breeding 
place and sanctuary. Photographed by B. S. Bowdish 

The funds of the organization are used in giving lectures, in the distribution 
of Leaflets, literature treating of nature and the need of protection, etc. No 
officer receives any returns for directing the work, except in pleasure which results 
through returns for securing members, collecting dues, or other parts of the League 
service apart from professional lectures. 

One hundred and ten addresses have been given since the last Report was 
issued. Thanks are due the following-named members and friends who have 
given addresses on forestry, bird life, conchology, self-restraint and other topics: 
Messrs. O. C. Horseman, R. B. Werney, A. MacCall, B. O. Tyler, Wm. Hughes, 
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E. V. Curtis, C. E. Hasselgrave, I. MacNaughton, W. Hoppaugh, J. W. VanIngan, 
R. Wilkinson, H. B. Kummel, H. Tuttle; to the United States Forestry Service 
for lectures by Mr. Enos A. Mills, and to Mr. B. S. Bowdish, through whose 
courtesy, and that of the National Audubon Society, eleven illustrated addresses 
on birds were given. Thanks are also due Miss Julia Rogers, Miss L. R. Morris, 
and Miss M. A. Burnett, for similar service. 


LAUGHING GULL NEST AND EGGS 

LaRue Holmes Nature Lovers’ League Bird Refuge. Formerly the scene of merciless slaughter of 

breeding birds for millinery ornaments. Photographed by B. S. Bowdish 

Our chapters have found much pleasure in the address given by Mr. A. S. 
Williams, illustrated by living reptiles, and in the entertainments given by Mr. E. 
Avis, who so wonderfully reproduces the bird songs, the joyous choirs of the woods. 

Immediately after the organization of the League movement, Mr. William 
Dutcher, who is ever alert to provide for the needs of our little feathered friends, 
called attention to the fact that no provision had been made, through any agency, 
for the protection of the Gulls, and other birds nesting on the New Jersey coast. 
Mr. Dutcher kindly consented to negotiate for the purchase, in behalf of the or- 
ganization, of an island of some hundred and fifty acres, hereafter to be known 
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as the LaRue Holmes Nature Lovers’ League Bird Refuge, which has recently, 
through the kind agency referred to, been conveyed to League ownership. 

The island is a level, marshy expanse, lying near Stone Harbor, Cape 
May county, where the Gulls have bred for centuries, and whence they would 
eventually be driven were no means taken for their protection. 

The island was formerly the scene of merciless slaughter of Gulls to meet 
the cruel demand of women for their plumage; thousands being slain, and but 
a few hundred remaining. Had not the National Audubon Society sprung to the 
rescue, extermination had completed its devastating work; but competent warden 
service has resulted in an increase of the Gull colony now numbering from 1,200 
to 1,500. The La Rue Holmes Nature Lovers’ League now takes up the respons- 
ibility of the warden service. 

The Gulls are the scavengers of the coast, necessary to healthful conditions 
along the shore. They are life-savers, giving warning to seamen, to whom lights 
and fog-horns are lost in the obscurity and the uproar of storms; the wings of 
the Gull go through fogs, and give warnings that land is near. The Gull, sweeping 
ever across the waters, and cradled at night upon the sea, is an embodiment of 
poetry, as well as an asset in utility, which New Jersey cannot afford to lose. 

The League membership roll has now increased to thousands, distributed 
through thirty-six chapters. Sixty thousand bird pictures, nearly eight thousand 
booklets, leaflets and pamphlets, and a number of thousand packages of garden 
seeds have been distributed since giving our last report. Th ig. 

Of essays on natural history subjects, submitted to the Committee, 140, 
were sent for publication to Newark and other local papers. 

Interest in the League movement is deepening. The most encouraging 
reports reach us of the changed attitude toward humble life, among children, 
through League influence. Where we work there stands no material building, 
but the fabric we are fashioning is built into human character. He who catches 
the inspiration to find joy in creating happiness for another thereby brings into 
his own life one of the elements of nobility and strength GEORGIANA KLINGLE 
Hotmes, General Secretary. 


North Carolina.—The Audubon work in North Carolina, the past year, has 
been conducted along the same general lines of activity as in previous years. 
The educational endeavor has been pushed as heretofore. Twenty-one junior 
secretaries have charge of local organizations consisting chiefly of children who 
are doing work in bird study. One of these classes contains over one hundred 
and sixty members. Each secretary is supplied with “ Brrp-Lore” and a library 
consisting of ten or fifteen volumes of bird and general-nature books. The pupils 
are all furnished with Audubon Mockingbird buttons and the Leaflets issued by 
the National Association. Thousands of pages of literature have also been mailed 
to other teachers in schools of all grades. The Secretary has given a number of 
public lectures before representative gatherings in the state. A force of exactly 
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too wardens has been employed, on fees or salary, to enforce the bird and Game 
protective laws. These officers have distributed literature, posted warning- 
notices, and by their activity have prevented much illegal killing of wild birds 
and animals. Especial attention has been given to the enforcement of the laws 
providing close seasons for the killing of Quail, Wild Turkeys and Robins. 
The breeding colonies of sea birds have also been carefully guarded. Many 
arrests have been made for violations of the game laws, and in 163 cases the de- 
fendants were convicted. The Society does not receive any revenue from this 


ROYAL TERNS ON PROTECTED SAND-BAR IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Photographed by P. B. Philipp 


source, as, by a constitutional provision in North Carolina, all fines and forfei- 
tures go to the school fund. 

Our legislature met the past winter, at which time, by a concerted effort on 
the part of those who disapprove of the work of the Audubon Society, an effort 
was made to destroy its usefulness. In this, however, they were only partly 
successful, while, on the other hand, the Society and its friends were able to 
secure the passage of a number of local laws providing for much-needed restric- 
tions on hunting. 

Our receipts for the year were $12,947.35, and our expenditures $12,758.20, 
leaving a balance on hand of $188.53.—T. GrLBERT PEARSON, Secretary. 
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Ohio.—The past year has been the banner year in the history of the Audubon 
Society of Ohio, at least as regards the educational work. We saw what could 
be done by a systematic and well-directed effort on the part of a corps of enthusi- 
astic, capable members of our Society, and we feel assured that the’ work has not 
been without its definite effect upon the thousands of school children who so thor- 
oughly enjoyed the series of lectures on “ Birds” whch were given in every part 
of Cincinnati last year. 

The plan was as follows: We had as many as half a dozen lectures (mostly 


SAND-BAR IN NORTH CAROLINA OCCUPIED BY ROYAL TERNS 
It is only a few inches above sea-level and storm-tides often sweep over it, destroying all the 
puns Bn and éggs. Note grouping of birds about Audubon warning notice. Photographed by 
- B. Philipp. 


lantern-slide talks) in the various branch libraries, on the same afternoon, 
for which tickets of admission were issued only to those students who were inter- 
ested enough to attend. We divided the public schools into sections, allowing 
about six schools to each library, and sending only enough tickets not to exceed 
the capacity of each auditorium. By rotating the lecturers, we managed to give 
a series of three lectures in each branch library; and the way in which the children 
responded is sufficient evidence that the subject is one that appeals to a child’s 
imagination. This was the second year that the bird lectures were given, but on 
a more extended scale, and we feel gratified with the result. 
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Not only did we have the coéperation of the principals and teachers of the 
public schools which Superintendent Dyer made possible, and the help of the 
librarians in the various branch libraries, but even our University auditorium 
and ornithological exhibit were thrown open to the young people, and a delight- 
ful repast served to them in a talk on “Table Manners of the Birds,”’ by Professor 
Harris M. Benedict. 

We feel a sort of gratified pride in having been in any way responsible for 
a linking together in a common bond of study the three systems of education 
of Cincinnati,—the public schools, the libraries and the University. We hope 
that this series of lectures may become an established custom, and that they will 
always be so fascinating and attractive as to be their own advertisement. Nor 
must we forget to express our gratitude to the newspapers, which have, both 
editorially and reportorially, given ample encouragement to the public to take 
up the study of birds. 

A very gratifying piece of news is the establishment of a new branch Audubon 
Scciety in Covington, Kentucky. Covington really ought to be a suburb of 
Cincinnati, it is so closely related, commercially and socially; and so we feel that 
this local Society, while in another state, belongs to us, as it really was formed 
and launched under the efficient guidance of our President, Mr. Wm. Hubbell 
Fisher, and we feel a parental pride in the auspicious beginning of the life of the 
new fledgeling. 

Our field meetings were many and very enjoyable. Here, again, we see the 
inter-relation of the University and the Audubon Society, as most of the excur- 
sionists were connected with one or both institutions. 

We can see wheré We have made great advance over the preceding year; 
but we are not blind to our weak points, and hope to strengthen these in the near 
future. 

While there are many requests for literature and information from all parts of 
the state. there has never been sufficient time or funds, as yet, to establish many 
strong local societies in Ohio. There are a few, but not a systematic chain of 
forts, as we dream of in the not-impossible future. But first we must fortify 
ourselves financially, to make the other fortification possible. 

The Committee on Bird-houses, under the efficient chairmanship of Prof. 
George W. Harper, went quietly but effectively to work, and in May reported 
over one thousand Bird-homes completed by the pupils in the manual-training 
department of the public schools, ready for placing in the parks. Our monthly 
meetings are still as attractive as possible, when those who have been busy in 
the good cause are allowed to sit back and enjoy hearing some charming narra- 
tion of bird observation. 

Last year also records a visit from Professor Finley, with his unsurpassed 
stereopticon pictures. 

The work goes steadily on, making itself felt in many ways,—in our own 
lives, and in those about us; and we hope the little feathered creatures feel safer 
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and freer “to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,”’ because of some 
small service on our part. 

May the new year see a continuance of the effort to spread broadcast the ideals 
of the Audubon Society of Ohio.—KATHERINE RATTERMANN, Secretary. 

Since the above was written, the Society has lost its President. Almost his 
last work was to read and approve this report.—(K. R.) 


gnu IMemoriam 


WILLIAM HUBBELL FISHER 
Born NOVEMBER 26, 1843, Diep OcTOoBER 6, 1909 


“Will ye not send one tone of sorrow 
Through the pines,—one murmur low; 
Shall not the green fields, 
From your voices know 
That I, your friend, am gone?’’ 

“William Hubbell Fisher, the friend of birds and children, has passed away. 
Always a lover of nature and her works, a devoted friend of birds and their pro- 
tection, he organized the Audubon Society of se 

Ohio in 1898, and was elected its President, 
and has been reélected every year since. He 
never missed an opportunity to advance the 
cause of birds and the study of their lives and 
habits. 

“Resolved: That the Audubon Society of 
Ohio has lost its most valuable member, and 
it hereby extends to the family its sincere 
sympathy in its great loss.” 

In these words the Audubon Society of 
Ohio, through its Committee, tried to express 
its deep sorrow in the loss of its President, who 
died, after a very short illness, October 6, 

1909. , 

William Hubbell Fisher was born in 

Albany, New York, November 26, 1843, the 

son of Rev. Samuel Ware Fisher, a Presbyte- 

rian minister, who later became president of WILLIAM HUBBELL FISHER 

Hamilton College, at Clinton, New York, and it was there that William Hubbell 

Fisher graduated in 1864. 

He always associated himself with such organizations as tended to the uplift 
and the raising of the ideals of humanity, and his loss will be felt in many circles 
of Cincinnati and other localities, where his happy, genial disposition made him 
such a general favorite. A man of culture and refinement, he was a valuable 
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addition to any society, as is shown by the high positions of honor which he held. 
He was a member of the honorary fraternity of Phi Beta Kappa, a life member of 
the American Forestry Association, a member of the Cincinnati Literary Club, 
President of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Young Men’s Christian Association, and Superintendent 
of the Sunday School of the Presbyterian Church of the Covenant, of Cincinnati; 
and, as before stated, he was the president and recognized head of the Audubon 
Society of Ohio. 

William Hubbell Fisher has passed away; but he leaves behind him a record 
of a noble life, an example which those who honor his memory may strive to 
emulate. 


Oklahoma.—The Oklahoma State Audubon Society has established head- 
quarters in the office of the Local County Superintendent of Public Instruction 
at Guthrie. 

As a result of the agitation, and the distribution of literature by the state 
officers, interest in the work has more than doubled during the past year. Mem- 
bers pay their dues cheerfully, and teachers and pupils in the public schools are 
making the study of birds a part of the regular school work, and many schools 
have established annual Bird Days. The Capitol School at Guthrie, celebrated, ~ 
May 4, Audubon’s birthday anniversary as Bird Day, and the essays, talks, 
orations, songs and bird drawings and paintings, furnished abundant evidence 
of the fact that the study of birds had been given much attention and had developed 
good results. 

The State Convention will be held in November, and plans will be laid for 
the extension of the work.—A.tma Carson, Secretary. 


Oregon.—The year has been one of reasonable activity. A large amount of 
literature published by the National Association, as well as Educational Leaflets 
of our own, have been sent to teachers and others. Every public library in the 
state was furnished with one or more complete sets, as were the Granges of the 
state. 

From reports in various sections of the state, especially among fruit growers, 
we learn that there is a general sentiment in favor of bird protection; only in 
isolated cases or regarding special species is there any complaint. 

There is a demand for lectures and familiar talks on bird subjects to societies, 
Granges and schools. We meet these requests as far as possible, and are pleased 
to find that the schools give enthusiastic welcome and a request for more. 

During the legislative session last winter, there. were no bills introduced that 
interfered with our model bird law. The game laws were codified. The season 
for Ducks was shortened one month in the fall, and lengthened fitfeen days in 
the spring. The law gives a number of closed years for Elk, Antelope and Moun- 
tain Sheep, and protects Doves, Wild Pigeons, Shore and Wading Birds. A law 
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was also passed which prevents the burning or setting fire to tules in the swamps 
where Ducks, Geese and other birds are accustomed to nest. With these improve- 
ments, we think our laws are not surpassed by any state in the Union. 

There seems to be little complaint of shooting on the reservations, the work 
accomplished by the wardens being very satisfactory. Mr. Alva Lewis, the warden 
on Klamath Reserve, by arresting the Mayor of Merrill and three other leading 
citizens, for shooting Ducks on the Reserve, taught hunters throughout that 
locality to give more heed to the observance of game laws. 

This Society has sent $200 to the National Association, to assist in caring 
for the Oregon Reservations. It is our intention, later in the season, to use another 
hundred for the purchase of an extra launch for use of the warden on Malheur 
Lake. 

Early in the spring, letters were sent to the milliners of the state, warning 
them that the laws protecting native birds were to be enforced, and that no plu- 
mage of these birds could be sold. No regard was paid to the letters, and we caused 
the arrest of ten of the leading milliners of Portland. Two of the ten repeated the 
offense, and were again arrested. They all pleaded guilty and were fined, the. 
fees amounting to $140. These arrests related especially to the sale of aigrettes, 
and, while we have reason to think that there are some aigrettes sold, they are 
sold under cover and promise of secrecy. In the main, the sale of these plumes 
has been stopped, and a salutary lesson taught, by the publicity given through 
papers and otherwise. We have in the past month become incorporated under 
the laws of Oregon. We expect this year to push our work along the lines open 
to us, realizing that “ precept upon precept, here a little and there a little,”” when 
taken together, makes a goodly sum.—E. J. Wetty, M.D., Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 


Pennsylvania.—The work of the Society during the past year has been more 
in the schools than ever before, and therefore encouraging. A number of teachers 
have taken up the work in a most enthusiastic and intelligent way, with most 
satisfactory results among their pupils. 

A number of Audubon Clubs through the state have been busy doing field 
work during: the spring and summer, after careful preparatory winter work 
in the museum collections. Our club made a special study of the songs of the 
Thrushes, and, by patience and hard work, gained a remarkably good idea of 
the identity of this puzzling family of singers by their notes alone. 

A step backward in legislation has to be reported, for, in spite of opposition 
from the Audubon Society and other bird-lovers, the Bald Eagle, Osprey, Heron, 
Bittern, Kingfisher and Shrike have been taken off the protected list. To some- 
what compensate for this error, however, we have a law which forbids “unnat- 
uralized foreign-born residents of the state to hunt or own shotguns or rifles.” 
The traveling libraries took their usual place in the work of the year, and 
several additions were made to their ‘st.—EuizapetH W. FisHer, Secretary. 
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Rhode Island.—The Audubon work in Rhode Island has been carried on 
during the past year along four main lines: Education, Legislation, Traveling 
Libraries and Lecturers. 

The educational work has been emphasized and extended by the zealous 
efforts of the Education Committee, of which Mrs. Herbert E. Walter is the chair- 
man. The aim is to introduce bird study into the secondary schools of the state 
as fast as the teachers are prepared to teach it and the necessary illustrative 
material can be supplied. A good deal-of interest was aroused, and valuable 
suggestions were given to the teachers, at a Nature Study Conference arranged 
by the Education Committee and held at the Rhode Island Normal School on 
April 8. Prof. C. F. Hodge, of Clark University, gave an inspiring lecture on 
“Practical Methods in Teaching Nature Study,” illustrated by domesticated 
Bobwhites and colored slides. 

The Committee is getting together, in codperation with the Park Museum, 
twelve sets of material to illustrate the economic value of birds, to loan to the 
rural schools. The Museum will supply similar collections to the City Schools. 

Interest in legislation has been fostered by the Committee on Legislation, 
working in coéperation with the Bird Commissioners of the state and Mr. Edward 
H. Forbush, with the result that on April 6 our state legislature passed the Hunt- 
ers’ License Bill. This requires registration of all and license fees as follows: 
$1 for each citizen resident in the state; $10 for each citizen non-resident in the 
state; $15 for each unnaturalized foreign-born person. A fine of $20, $50, or 
thirty days’ imprisonment, or both, is imposed for violation of this act. The Com- 
mittee also petitioned our Senators and Representatives to favor the bill for the 
Federal Protection of the migratory birds. 

The traveling library work has been extended in interest by the addition of 
four new libraries, making eleven libraries and 275 books in all. Two of these 
were bought largely by a grant from the State Appropriation for traveling libra- 
ries, one was given by an interested and generous member, and one by the pub- 
lishers of Nature Study books and exhibited at the Conference. The last two 
libraries will be circulated through the public schools. 

The lectures during the year have been of great interest and have reached 
more people than ever before. Two lecture centers have been established through 
the education Committee at the Providence Public Library and the Roger Wil- 
liams Park Museum, at each of which four free bird lectures were given during 
last spring. Eight lectures were given also in different grammar schools by Mr. 
Murphy, of our Society. All these were in addition to the valuable series of illus- 
trated popular lectures, which were given before the Society and its friends, after 
the bi-monthly meetings of the Directors, by Mr. Forbush of Boston. Mr. Mur- 
phy, of Brown University, Professor Hodge, of Clark University, and Mr. 
Clinton G. Abbott, of New York City. 

The Society has published a full report, giving its officers, members, by-laws 
and results of the varied work of the Society.—ALtice W. Witcox, Secretary. 
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South Carolina.—Hard fighting, with continued progress, has marked the 
third year of the Society’s labors. Nothing resulted from the effort to get a Game 
Commissioner appointed and a resident license law passed, at the last session 
of the general assembly, which met in January. 

The Society secured a moral victory, and met with a more cordial reception 
than it has ever yet had; but politics was supreme, and the bills brought in from 
the Committees were not acted on. 

Since that time, the Secretary has consistently directed attention to the various 
farmers’ organizations in the state, and has secured their endorsement in turn. 
The Society will go before the legislature next time with the endorsement of 
every organization of farmers in South Carolina. This ought to be sufficient 
to secure the necessary legislation. 

FreLp Work.—Failure in the halls of legislation has been offset by success in 
the field. The Secretary organized a branch Society in the city of Charleston 
with a large and enthusiastic membership, and this led to a consolidation with the 
South Carolina Audubon Society, organized in 1900 (January 4). This Society, 
of which Miss Sarah A. Smythe, of Charleston, was the able and untiring Sec- 
retary, had -arried on its good work unaided for many years, and had produced 
a visible effect. During a stay of four months in Charleston, this last winter 
and spring, the Secretary saw only three aigrettes, and was intensely gratified to 
learn that they were worn by visitors. No Charleston woman of good breeding 
wears them. 

THE CHARLESTON BRANCH.—The officers of the Charleston Branch are well- 
known business men and sportsmen. The President is Frederic L. Green, Teller 
of the Bank of Charleston; the Vice-president is Edward F. Lowndes, of the 
Virginia—Carolina Chemical Company; and the Secretary is Capt. George H. 
Petermann, of the large wholesale firm of Petermann Bros., East Bay, and also 
member of the B. H. Worthen Arms Company, King Street. 

The membership represents the very best business, social and professional 
elements of Charleston—the typical Charleston, about which one reads in the 
romances and the histories. 

The significance of this is of the last importance to the cause of bird pro- 
tection on the coast. Charleston is still surrounded by immense plantations, 
and by large hunting preserves, the owners of which can render service of utmost 
value to bird protection. The consolidation of all these interests into one Society, 
dominated by a common aim, was a work that would have been sufficient for 
an ordinary lifetime. The result is that the South Carolina coast-line, rich beyond 
computation in the variety and extent of its bird life, is now guarded by a militant 
camp of citizens. 

One immediate effect was the trial and conviction of Arthur Lambert, notori- 
ous poacher and plume hunter. Lambert had shot up the rookery of American 
Egrets, photographed by Mr. F. M. Chapman, and, when hotly pursued by 
wardens with warrants, had sprung overboard in Sampit river and swum ashore, 
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escaping into the swamps of Georgetown county, with which he was perfectly 
familiar. Some two weeks afterward he was captured in Georgetown, secreted 
in a trunk, by Deputy Jake Ward. 

Lambert was carried to McClellanville, Charleston county, tried before 
Magistrate G. W. Ward, and convicted, both of trespass and of killing non-game 
birds. He was accompanied by one Palmer, notorious “blind tiger’’ or illicit 
whiskey dealer, of Georgetown, who has been acting as a broker in buying 
plumes. The conviction put a stop to plume-hunting for this season, but it will 
have to be fought another year. 

EDUCATIONAL WorK.—The Secretary has been in the field the whole year, 
talking to every kind of audience on the subject of birds and their protection. 
Meetings were held on the Sea Islands, in the interior, and even in the mountains. 
The work has met general favor, and has been expedited by the cordial coépera- 
tion of the men engaged in farm demonstration for the United States Department 
of Agriculture. A strong sentiment for bird protection is now coextensive with 
the state, and the Farmers’ Union, representing about 35,000 farmers in the state, 
has actively declared for the Audubon Society, and is backing its work with all 
the energy at its command. There will be no active opposition in the general 
assembly of a direct kind, but politicians will fight to take over the appointing 
of wardens, or whatever else they may be able to make capital out of. 

MEMBERSHIP.—The membership of the Society has grown steadily, and will 
have doubled since last year, provided there is general renewal of membership, 
as is to be expected. Renewal is proceeding in a satisfactory manner, but not all 
members have been heard from yet. At any rate, there has been healthy and 
vigorous growth. 

As far as possible, the cause has been taken to the schools, and Secretary Rice 
has talked to negro schools, as well as to schools for white children, receiving 
hearty response from both. 

The annual meeting has not yet been called, but will be held at some time 
during the fall. 

There has been, on the whole, less friction in enforcing law, but there has been 
some. Wardens Weathersbe and Williams were fired into by fish poachers near 
Langley, and a desperate battle ensued, ending happily without loss of life; 
but all of the fishermen, three in number, were wounded, and Warden Weathersbe 
was shot through the arm. The wardens were indicted for assault and battery 
and riot, but were acquitted by a jury at Aiken. Convictions have been numerous, 
but have not yet been tabulated, and it is not practicable to give them here. 
There is marked difference in observance of law, especially as relates to non-game 
birds. 
The state has been visited by a number of insect pests, many of which are 
new, and this has emphasized the need of protecting the insect-eating birds. 
The next annual report will contain much statistical data, not included in former 
reports.—James Henry RIcE, JR., Secretary. 
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Texas.—Following legislative work last winter, beginning about the middle 
of January and ending in May, which was partially successful, the Texas Audu- 
bon Society has maintained two lecturers in the field, one being the Secretary, 
and has very nearly covered the state so far as cities and towns of from 5,000 to 
10,000 population are concerned. We have also, during the present year, lectured 
in five of the cities of over 20,000 population, before large audiences, in the latter 
case invariably using the stereopticon and slides. . 

The Texas Audubon Society believes that it has made a strong and lasting 
impression upon this state in favor of the preservation of the wild birds and ani- 
mals of the fields and forests. We have also assisted the Fish Commissioner in 
his duties, and have protected the streams, to a considerable extent, from those 
who take fish by unlawful methods. We have encouraged the creation of arti- 
ficial lakes, and the distribution of improved fish, supplied from the hatcheries 
of the United States Government. We have codperated with the State Warden 
Department, and have succeeded in procuring about twenty convictions for vio- 
lations of the Bird and Game Law. 

The Secretary of the Texas Audubon Society is convinced that the most 
effective work that has been done in promoting interest in bird and game pro- 
tection has been lectures delivered before the farmers’ and teachers’ institutes 
and the boys’ corn clubs of the state. Those bodies constitute what might be called 
“ready-made audiences,” and, whenever they meet, an Audubon man is heartily 
welcomed, and accorded a place on the program with liberty to consume whatever 
time he thinks proper in conveying his message to those present, who always 
show the deepest interest and ask many questions. The Texas Audubon Society’ 
assumed some of the duties of the forest service, and labored in the prevention 
of unnecessary destruction of trees by lumbermen and by fires. A large mass 
of literature, supplied by the federal forest service, was circulated along with the 
Audubon literature and distributed on lecture occasions. 

The last legislature, while passing a license clause, did so in the fashion of a 
button with a string on it. It was provided that no license should be required 
for gunning in the gunner’s residence county and in the counties adjacent to 
his residence county. In very many cases, this leaves unlicensed gunners the 
privilege of districts larger than some of the smaller states of the Union, and the 
exemption defeated one of the chief purposes of our advocacy of the gun license, 
for it left in the fields the hordes of cheap-gun aliens and lower classes, who shoot 
indiscriminately and are the chief destroyers of wild life wherever it can be found. 
A uniform gun license would have eliminated not less than 25,000 gunners of this 
state who would never pay any license at all, and would be subject to arrest and 
imprisonment when found taking birds or game at any season. 

We are now working hard to get into better shape before the next legislature, 
and we hope to at length accomplish our purpose, feeling certain that, if we can 
accomplish all we have undertaken, the birds and game of Texas will be pre- 
served for future generations.—M. B. Davis, Secretary. 
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Vermont.—A forward movement was made for bird protection at the recent 
session of our State Legislature, when a hunters’ license law was passed. Although 
the bill was modified somewhat from that originally introduced, we feel that the 
principle was recognized. The bill, as amended, provides for a fee of fifty cents 
for resident hunters and fifteen dollars for non-resident hunters. Although the 
law has been in force only a little over a month, it is reported that 20,000 licenses 
have already been issued, thus bringing $10,000 at least for bird protection. 

A law was enacted prohibiting the shooting of Wild Ducks by any kind of 
artificial light, or with a boat propelled otherwise than by hand. 

A closed season was made for Upland Plover until the year 1915, for Quail 
until 1911, for English Pheasant until 1913. The open season for Ruffed Grouse 
and Woodcock was shortened fifteen days, from September 15 to November 15. 
The number of Grouse and Woodcock that a single hunter may shoot during 
the open season was lessened from thirty-five to twenty-five. 

A bill providing a bounty on Hawks was introduced, but died in Committee. 
A bill allowing fruit-growers to kill Cedar birds gave us a struggle. It passed 
the House, and probably would have passed .*.~ Senate but for the timely appear- 
ance on the scene of Mr. E. H. Forbush. In fact, most of the legislation mentioned 
above may be credited, in large part, to his persistent and faithful efforts. The 
influence of the State Game Commissioner, Mr. H. G. Thomas, was on the right 
side, and helped us greatly. 

The Secretary has distributed thousands of Audubon Leaflets, and given 
many bird leccures in different parts of the state. 

At the suggestion of the State Commisssioner of Agriculture, the Secretary 
has prepared a forty-page bulletin, entitled, “Birds in Relation to the Vermont 
Farmer,’’ which will be distributed to the farmers of the state and also to the 
schools.—Car_ton D. Howe, Secretary. 


Virginia.—The Audubon Society of Virginia, organized in December, 1908, 
chartered April 2, 1909, now numbers about two hundred and fifty members 
in the city of Richmond and several hundred throughout the state. 

Junior Societies for the study of birds have been formed amvng the school 
children under the direction of Miss Weddell. 

Leaflets on birds have been distributed among them. 

The boys have made bird-boxes, which have been put on the grounds of sub- 
urban residents. 

Several outings were held in the spring for the purpose of studying the native 
birds. 

Three free lectures, illustrated by stereopticon views, were given during the 
winter, the first by Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the Audubon Society 
of North Carolina, the second by Dr. Henry Oldys, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and the third by Mr. Frank M. Chapman, the foremost 
ornithologist in the country. 
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Branch Societies have been formed in Ashland, Va., under the direction of 
Mrs. Smythey; and in Lynchburg, Va., under the direction of Miss Mosher. 

Col. Eugene Massie of Richmond has been appointed head of the Legislative 
Committee to represent the Society before the legislature, with the view of 
securing a good game-warden system. 

An exhibit of stuffed birds, eggs, nests and pictures was held at the State 
Fair, October 4-9, under the able supervision of Miss Katharine H. Stuart, of 
Alexandria. 

Hundreds of Leaflets were distributed, and posters were placed in the Agri- 
cultural Department, to enlist the interest of the farmers in the work of protect- 
ing the native birds.—Muss I. G. Fitzpatrick, Secretary. 


Washington.—The State Society has been successful in securing the enforce- 
ment of the law regarding the sale of illegal plumage. We have entered into a 
contract with the milliners throughout the state to allow them to dispose of all 
their stock on hand before January 1, 1910. They have pledged thems:lves that 
after said date they will aid and assist us in enforcing the law. 

During the past year, we have been successful in securing convictions against 
some fifty-three violators of non-game bird laws. Four of these were cases where 
the skins were shipped from the Orient; one case was contested, but we secured 
the conviction; the others, after seizing the goods, were placed under arrest, 
entered a plea of guilty, were fined and surrendered the goods. 

From general reports throughout the state of Washington, I find that the 
sentiment for the protection of wild bird-life is greatly on the increase. The 
members are doing active work along these lines. 

The coming year promises to be active and prosperous.—H. Ruer, Secretary. 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin Audubon Society has been very active during 
the year 1908-1909. Five directors’ meetings were held in Madison, at which 
matters of importance connected with the advancement of the state wild-bird 
protection movement were considered. 

Early in the year, the Society loaned to the Milwaukee Public Museum the 
greater portion of its series of bird-study lantern slides. They were in constant 
use at that institution by Lecturer Alfred C. Burrill of the museum staff, from 
March until June, being employed in connection with illustrated ature-study 
lectures to the public school children of Milwaukee. They were used before 
seventy-six different audiences, embracing a total of nearly three thousand pupils. 
Certainly, no better use of these slides has ever been made, and Mr. Burrill’s 
carefully prepared lectures to these chldren should be the means of saving the 
lives of many useful birds. Some of the slides were also used in several lectures 
given to adult audiences in that city. At the Society’s suggestion, about forty 
of them were also loaned to Milwaukee-Downer College, for the use of a class 
in bird study. As the lantern slides were in continuous use in Milwaukee, a number 
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of requests for their loan received from other parts of the state had to be denied. 
As the Milwaukee institution has now provided itself with a collection of bird 
slides of its own, this difficulty of meeting other requests need not occur in the 
future. 

At the 1909 session of the state legislature, several measures proposing to 
again permit the hunting of wild Ducks during a limited term in the spring of 
each year were introduced. These bills were supported by a very large num- 
ber of hunters and misguided citizens, and, as many of the legislators were 
known to favor their passage, the Wisconsin Audubon Society, prominent edu- 
cators, and the better class of sportsmen, were compelled to concentrate every 
energy in defeating their vicious purpose. This was finally accomplished, but 
only by a very narrow margin. The first of these obnoxious bills was killed 
in the state assembly, on April 22, by a vote of forty to forty-six. The remaining 
bills died natural deaths, in consequence. The adoption of measures forbidding 
spring shooting in other states will do much to prevent the futu:e resurrection 
of spring-shooting measures in our own. The Society desires at this iime to ex- 
press its grateful thanks to Speaker L. H. Bancroft, Assemblyman C. H. Dorner, 
and several other legislators, who prove? themselves, at this trying moment, 
stout champions of the Audubon movemx.at for bird preservation. 

The local outdoor bird-study classes » ere this year conducted by Mr. Fiederick 
Brandenburg, an experienced ornithologist, who very generously offered his ser- 
vices. 

Various members of the Society have given talks and lectures during the year 
before public school audiences, teachers’ institutes and women’s clubs, with 
promising results. As usual, a large number of bird Leaflets have heen dis- 
tributed to the state public libraries through the courtesy of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, and to other educational institutions by the Society 
itself. If its income were larger, a greater number of the latter might be eached. 
Such literature and reports as it has received from other state societies has been 
placed in the care of the University library. The subscriptions to By-the Way- 
side, the official organ of the Society, have increased in number. Under present 
arrangements, every member will receive the monthly issues of this valuable 
and instructive publication withou: additional charge. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Society was held in the lecture hall of 
the Madison Public Library on Saturday, June 5.—C. E. Brown, Secretary. 
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Fackler, David P.. 
Faile, Miss Jane R.. 
Fairbanks, Mrs. E.C. 
Fairchild, Benj. T.. . 
Fairchild, Samuel W. 
Farnam, Henry W.. 
Farrar, Miss E. W... 
Faulkner, Miss F. M. 
SS Seer 
Fay, Mrs: H.H..... 
Fenno, L. Cartret.. . 
Ferry, Miss Mary B. 


AMMAN nsVUawuwdm 


Fessenden, J. F. G.. 
tS Rae 
Field, Mrs. Samuel 

Gea talk a oh bes 5 


Finley, W = L.. 7 
Fish, A. 5 
Fish, Mrs. vues 5 


80 


tole) 


Carried forw’d, $2,669 


80 


Brought forw’d,$2,669 80 
Fisher, Miss E. W... 5 


Fiske, Mrs. Harry G. 5 00 
Fitton, Mrs.S.D.... 5 00 
Flagg, Elisha....... 5 00 
Flint, Kate S....... 5 00 
Fogg, MissG. M.... 5 00 
Follett, R. E........ § 00 
Forbes, Alexander.. 5 00 
Forbush, E. H...... Ir 40 
Foster, Henry H.... 5 00 


Foster, MacombG.. 5 


Fou, Chas. EK... ...: 5 00 
Fox, Henry......... 0° 
Fraser, Lillian A.... 5 00 
Freeman, Mrs. J.G. 5 00 
Freer, Chas. L..... 5 00 
French, MissC.A... 5 00 
French, Miss E. A... 5 00 
Freudenstein, W. L. 5 00 
2 ee 5 00 
“Friend,” froma... 10 00 
Frissell, A. S....... 5 00 


Frothingham, Mrs. 
Furness, Caroline E. 2 
Gaillard, Mrs. W.D. 5 
Gallun, Mrs. A.F... 5§ 
Gannett, Lewis S... 5 
Garrett, Mrs. E.W.. 5 
Gatter, Miss E. A... 10 
Gavitt, Wm. S 
Gelpike, Miss A. C.. 
Geer, Mrs. Walter. . 
Gerdtzen, G. A..... 5§ 
Gillett, Lucy D..... 
Gillingham, Mrs. T. 


5 
Gimson, L. K...... 20 
Glessner, Mrs. J. J.. 5 
Goddard, Geo. A... 5 
Godeffroy, Mrs. E.H 5 
Goodrich, C.C..... § 
Goodrich, Miss J.T. 5 
Goodrich, P. R..... 

Goodwin, Mrs.H.M. 5§ 
Gotthold, Arthur F.. 5 
Gould, Geo. L...... 5 


Gray, Miss Emily.. 
Gray, Miss Isa E.... 
Gray, Mrs. Morris. . 
Gray, Roland 
Greene Margaret... 
Greene, Miss M. A.. 
Greenfield, | Audu- 

bon Society...... 5 
Gregory, Mrs. R. B. 5 
Grew, Mrs. E. W... 5 
Grew, Mrs. H.S.... § 
Griffin, Mrs. S. B... 5 


8888888888888 8883 SF8EI8IE8ESS 


NUUnnwn 


88888 


Carried forw’d, $2,992 


nN 
° 


Brought forw’d,$2,992 
Griscom, Ludlow... 
Guthrie, John D.... 
Hadden, A. M. D... 
Hadley, Mrs. A. P... 
Hagar, Eugene B... 
Haines, Miss Jane R. 
Haines, Reuben.... 
Hall, Alfred B...... 
Hamill, Eleanor C.. 
Hamilton, Miss E. S. 
Hansen, Miss E. L.. 
Hardie, William T.. 
Hardon, Mrs. H. W. 
Harper, Francis... . 
Hardy, Mrs. R..... 
Harral, Mrs. E. B... 
Harriman, Miss M.. 
Peeters, Fs Cook wos. 
Harrison, Mrs. M. A. 
Harrison, Mrs. P.... 
Harrown, Mrs. A.K. 


Hartley, M.C...... 
Hartness, Mrs. J.. 
Haskell, Miss H. P.. 
Hathaway, H. B.. 
Havemeyer, John ¢. 
Haynes, L. deF..... 
Mesard, R. G....... 
Heaton, Mrs. R. C.. 
Hecker, Frank J.... 
Hemenway, A...... 2 
Henbach, Mrs. G... 
Henderson, J. B., Jr. 
Hendrickson, W. F.. 
Henshaw, Henry W. 
Herrick, Harold.... 1 
Herremann, Mrs. E. 
Hicks, Mrs. B. D... 
Higginson, Miss E.B. 
Higginson, Mrs.H.L. 
Higginson, J. J 

Hill, Wm. H.. 

Hills, Mrs. E. A... ae 
Hittinger, Jacob.... 
er yg Theodore. . 
Hodge, C 
—s Mrs.Wm. 


SSIES LE DRED ACE ES 


AAA ouauwn 


5 
tee Mrs. R. M.. 5 
Hoe, Richard _, mae 
Hoffman, C. A...... 5 
Hoge, Miss F....... 5 
Holbrook, Mrs. E... 5 

5 

5 


Holden, Mrs. E. R.: 
Holdren, M. E...... 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. 


Geo 
Hollister, Mrs.G. A. 5 


Carried forw’d, $3,487 


List of Members 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d,$3.487 
Holt, Mrs. Henry... 
Holt, Mrs. R.S..... 
Hopkins, Josephine. 
Hopkins, Mrs. J.C.H. 
Hoppin, Mrs. Sarah 

Cc. W. 


MUMmuan 


umn 


Hornblower, Henry. 
Hornbrooke, Mrs. 
Se | 
Horton, H.L....... 5 
Houghton, C.S..... 5 
Houghton, Miss M.. tro 
Hovey, Miss J.F.... 5 
Howe, Mrs. A...... 5 
Howe, Miss Edith.. 5 
Howe, Mrs. J.S.... 5§ 
Howe, Miss Louise. 5 
Howe, Mrs. Lucien. 5 
Howells, Frank S... 5 
Howland, Miss E.. . 
Howland, Miss I.... 
Hoyt, Edwin........ 5 
Hoyt, George S.....  § 
Hoyt, Walter S..... 5 
Hubbard, Miss A. W. 5 
Hudson, Mrs. J.E... 5 
Hudson, P. K...... 5 
Hull, Mrs. A.G..... 5 
Humphreys, Mrs. H. 5 
Hunneman, W. C... 
Hunnewell, Walter. 20 
pl: 6 
Huntington, Mrs. R. 
.. 


Hussey, Wm. H.. 
Hutchins, A. K.. 


Indiana Audubon 
ee Tre 
Ingraham, E. D..... 
Iselin, Mrs. C. O.... 
Iselin, Mrs. Wm. E.. 
Issendorf,.G. N..... 
Issenhuth, E.C..... 
= Miss M. C. 2 
amison, Chas. A... 
Jamison, M. A..... 
Joes SS eee 
enckes, John...... 5 


LS) 


AMA aAannann Qu Aan 


Jenney, Bernard.. 


Jenkins, Geo. W.... 50 
Jennings, G.H..... 5 
yon Mrs. M. K... 25 
ob, Herbert K..... 5 
i Arthur S.. 5 
ohnson, Edward C. 5 
Johnson, Mrs. F.S.. 5 


Carried forw’d, $3,909 


20 


tole] 


oo 


oo | 


20 | 


Brought forwd’,$3,909 
Johnson, Wolcott H. 5 
Jones, Boyd B...... 5 
Jones, Chas. H. .... 
Jones, Chas. H..... 5 
Jones, Mrs.C.H.... 5§ 
Jones, Esther....... 5 
Jones, Frederick.... 5 
Jones, MissG.A.... 5 
} hy ee ee 5 
Jones, Mrs.R. McK. 5 
Jordan, MissC.M.. 5 
Kahn, Otto H...... 5 
Keen, Miss F....'... 5 
Keith, Adeline S.... 5 
Kempster, James... 5 
Kendall, Miss G.... 5 
Kennard, F. H..... 5 
Kennedy, Mrs. J.S.. 25 
Kent, Edward G.... 
Kerr, Mrs. J. C..... 
Kerr, Miss Lois..... 5 
Kessler, Miss J. D.. 5 
Keyser, L..S........ 
Kimball, Mrs.C. O. 5 
Kimball, Helen F... 5 
King, Miss E....... 5 
King, Henry P...... 5 
oe SS eee 5 
Kinney, Florence E. 5 
Kite, Mrs. M....... 
Kittredge, S. D..... 
Kletzsch, G. A..... 
Kneeland, Frances. . 
Knight, Mrs. A. S... 
Knudson, Miss E.. . 
Kolbe, Lawrence A.. 
Kunhardt, W. B.... 


Aaa nannwuunun 


Lacey, Milton S..... 
La Farge, Mrs. C. 
Lagowitz, Miss i. 
Lampton, L. L.. 
Lancashire, S. H.. 
Lane, Miss M. cc. oa 
Langdon, W. B..... 
Langeloth, Jacob... 
Langmann, G...... 
Lawrence, J. B..... 5§ 
Lawrence, R.B..... 5 
Learned, Mrs. B.P.. 5 
Lee, Frederic S..... § 
5 
5 
7 


AMUananann 


Lemmon, 
McC 


Miss I. 


Carried forw’d, $4,21 


20 
fole) 
oo 


5 00 


oo 
oo 
fete) 
oo 
oo 
fete) 
oo 
fole) 
oo 


Brought forw’d 4,84,217 
Lester, Mrs. J. W 
Leverett, Geo. V.. 
Levey, Mrs. W. M.. 
Levy, Mrs. J....... 
Lincoln, Alex....... 
Livingston, Miss A.. 
Livingston, Goodhue 
Lodge, H. Ellerton. . 
Logue, Mrs. Ida L.. 
Loines, Mrs. M. H.. 
Loaberdi; ©..< 2. . 
Long, Harry V...... 
Loring, Mrs. A..... 
Loring, The Misses. 
Loring, Mrs. W. C.. 
Lord, Miss Cowper. 
Lounsbery, Leonora 
Lounsbery, R. P.... 
Low, Seth 
Lowell, Miss C. R... 
Lowell, James A.. 
Lowell, Lucy.. 
Lowell, Sidney v.. 
Lowndes, James. . 
Loyd, Miss S. A. c.. 
Luce, Matthew..... 
Lundy, Miss E. L... 
Lyle, John S....... 
Lyman, Arthur 
Lyman, Arthur T... 
Lyman, Mrs. F. W.. 
Lyman, Theodore. . 
McCormick, H. D.. 
McCormick, Mrs. H. 
Mac Dougall,G.R.. 5 
McEwen, D.C..... § 
Mager, F. Robertr.. 5 
McGowan, Mrs. J. 

E 


Cnn DAA nXnnnnnnnnnnununaun 


— 
° 


Amun 


McHatton, H...... 5 
McKee, Mrs. W.L.. 5 
McIntire, Mrs. H. 

B 


Lal 


Mannan ouu” oOo 


Macy, V. Everit. 
Macy, Mrs. V. E.. 
Madden, Miss A. T. 
Maddock, Miss E.. . 
Maghee, John H.... 
Maitland, R. L..... 
Malcom, Mrs. A.... 
Manning, F. H..... 
Manning, W. H..... 
Markham, Miss F.G. 
Markham, Mrs. G. 


- 


Carried forw’d, $4,505 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 
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Brought forw’d,$4,505 
Markoe, Mrs. John. 5 
Marling, A. E...... § 
Marrs, Mrs. K...... 5 
Marsh, Ruth....... 5 
Marshall, Chas. C.. 5 
Marshall, Mrs. E. O. 30 
Martin, Miss C. M.. tro 


Martin, Mrs. J. W.. 5 
Martin, Mrs. E. 
Marvin, Chas. D.... 5 
Maryland Audubon 
Soc BOs gk. 0ee 
Mason, Miss E. 
Mason, Miss F. 4 
Mason, Geo Grant. 
Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society... ...10 
Mastick, Mrs. S. C.. 
Matheson, W. J..... 
Mauran, Mrs. J. L.. 
May, John B... 
Mayo, Amy L... 
Mead, Larkin G.. 
Meech, H. P....... 
Meigs, Mrs. T. B... 
Meloy, Andrew D... 
Men’s Union of the 
Adams Square 
Congregational 
Church..... ee 
Merrill, Miss F. E... 
Merriam, F. 
Merriman, Mrs. D.. 
Merriman, The 
Misses 
Merritt, Mrs. D. F.. 
Mershon, W. B..... 
Metcalf, M. B...... 
Metcalf, S. O... : 
Meyer, Miss H..... 1 
Miles, Mrs. H. A.... 
Miller, Mrs. E.S.... 
Miller, F. M.... 
Miller, Roswell. 
Miller, Mrs. R. F... 
Mills, Enos A...... 
Milwaukee, Downer 
School ; 
Mitchell, Mary. . I 
Mitchell, Mrs. M. B. 
Montgomery, M. A.. 
Moon, E. B.. 
Moore, C.de R.. 
Morgan, Albert. 
Morris, C. W... 
Morris, Robert O... 
Morris, Dr. R. T.... 
Morse, Miss F. R... 
Morse, Mrs. ‘008 
; SS ee 5 


UuuMun 


° 


Uma aauunwniuvn 


aun 


UuaUaun ouwuumun 


MAaAMuUanan own 


20 
foje) 
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Carried forw’d, $4, 920 


Bird - Lore 


Brought forw’d,$4,920 20 
Morse, Miss M..... 5 00 
Moseley, Miss E.F.. 5 00 
Moseley, F.S....... 10 00 
Mott, A. W......... -§ 0 
et Oe 5 00 
Motte, Mrs........ .3 6 
Mumford, Mrs. T. J. 5 00 
Munroe, Miss M.H. 5 00 
Nettleton, C. P.. 5 00 
New Century Club 

of Utica. 7 6 50 
Nichols, A. ‘H. Ww. 5 00 
ol, ee ee er 5 00 
Nichols, J. W. T.. 5 00 
Nichols, Mrs. John 

Le oe re eee 5 00 
Nicholson, Misses 

Rebeccaand Sarah 5 00 
Norcross, G. H..... 5 00 
Noyes, Mrs. H. A... 5 00 
Oettinger, P. 5 00 
Oldberg, Mrs. O.. 5 00 
Olin, Stephen H.. 5 00 
Olivet Young Peo- 

ple’s Association.. 5 00 

| Opdycke, Mrs. E... 5 00 
Opdycke, L. E..... 5 00 
Oregon Audubon 

SE ee 200 00 
Osborn, Henry F... 5 00 
Osborn, Miss M.B.. 5 00 
Osborn, Mrs. W.C.. 10 00 
Osborn, William R.. 5 00 
Ostrom, Mrs. H.I1.. 5§ 00 
Otis, Chas. R....... § 00 
Outerbridge, A. J... 5 00 
Owen, Mrs. M.L... 5 00 
Paddock, Royce.... § 00 
Paine, Mrs. A.G.... 5 00 
Paine, Miss Ethel L. 5 00 
Paine, Mrs. F. W... 5 00 
Paine, Geo. M...... 5 00 
Paine, Robert T. 5 00 
Paine, R. T., 2nd... § 00 
Paine, Mrs. R. T., 

and.. 00 
Palmer, "Miss C. ‘H.. 5 0° 
Palmer, Edgar..... 5 00 
Palmer, Miss L.S... 5 00 
Palmer, Miss M.... 5 00 
Palmer, T.$....... 5 00 
Parke, Louis H 5 oo 
Parker, E. L....... 100 00 
Parlin, A. N........ oo 
Parsons, Robert L.. 5 00 
Partridge, N. L..... 5 00 
Patten, Mrs. W.S... 5 00 
Patterson, W.F..... 5 00 
Peabody, Mrs.O. W. 5 00 
Peabody, Mrs. A. P. 5 00 

Carried forw’d, $5,489 70 


20 | 


| 


Brought forw’d,$5.489 


Penfield, Mrs. C. S.. 
Pennock, W. J.. 
Perkins, ‘Miss E. 6.. 
Peters, Francis A.. 
Pierce, Henry C.... 
Pierce, Miss K. C... 
Pillsbury, A. N., Jr.. 
Philipp, P. B....... 


Phillips, Mrs. Chas. 
E. H 


Phillips, J. M 
Phipps, lanes 


: Pilsbury, Frank O.. 


Pinchot, oe Be Wes 
Pitkin, F ‘ : 
cent Job R.. 

Poe, Margaretta. . 

Pollock, Geo. E..... 
ot Se 
Pope, Alexander. ... 
Post, Abner........ 


Potter, Miss C..... 
Potter, Julian K.... 
Potts, Jesse Walker. 


Potts, Miss Sarah B. 


Powell, Miss L. G.. . 
Pratt, Geo. D....... 
Pratt, Joesph Hyde. 
Pratt, Miss S. E..... 
Price, Mrs. Geo..... 
Price, John S., Jr... 
Prosser, Mrs. R..... 
a See 
Pyle, Howard....... 
Raeth, Valentine... . 
Ralph, Mrs. G. F... 
Rathborne, R.C.... 
Read, Sarah E...... 
Reading, W. V..... 
Rees, Norman I.... 
Reilly, John A...... 
Reinhold, 


Renwick, Edward S. 


Renwick, Ilka H. 


Renwick, Mrs. W im. 


ie ‘id swe 
Rey nolds, D.. Sina cin oe 
Rhoads, Mrs B. M.. 
Rhenta, 7.3... 5% 
Rhoads, Miss L. W.. 
Rhoads, Mrs. S. W.. 


Richards, Miss H. E. 


Rice, Mrs. FE. F... 
Richards, Miss A. A. 


we 


- 
OM OMUUN HU 


nN 


MAAAAMAAAAAnAMAUnnnaAnnnnnuninunununwn 


AMMaAnaanun 


Carried forw’d, $5,870 70 


List of Members 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d,$5,870 
Richardson, M. H,. 
Richardson, H. H.. . 
Richie, Miss Sarah. . 
Richmond, Walter. . 
Richmond, W. L.... 
Ricketson, Walton. . 
Ricketts, Miss Jean. 


~ 
OM OMUnN 


Rotocrt, Samuel..... 
Roberts, Mrs. Chas. 
Roberts, Miss E. C.. 
Roberts, Miss F. A.. 
Roberts, Thos. S.... 
Robertson, Mrs. F.P. 1 
Robertson, Miss J.. . 
— Miss A. 


A oOMUanunuanwnu 


AER iS. A; 10 
Robinson, Mrs. 
H 


Robey, A.A... Mt an 
Rochester, E. N..... 
Rockefeller, Tha 


unnun 


D., Jr 
Rockefeller, Mrs. J. 
NG Wad 0n.3.> Oo se 5 
Tha oe Mrs. G. 5 
Rodman, Alfred. . 5 
Rodman, Miss E.. . . 5 
Rogers, Chas. H.... 5 
Rogers, Geo. J..... 5 
Rogers, Mrs. L.S... 1 
> 


Roper, Rev. Y. C... 
Re Re 5 
Rowley, John...... 5 
a Pe 5 
Rushmore, Mrs. T. 

DROIT 33 0'c eagle 4 5 
Russ, Edward...... 5 
Russell, Ernest... .. 5 
Ryman, J. J........ 5 
Sage, Mrs. Dean.... 5 
Sage, John H....... 5 
St. John, E..P:..... 


5 
Sanborn, Mrs. F. A.. 10 
Wanford, Miss A. F.. 5 
Sargent, Mrs. J. W.. 5 
Saunders, MissM... 5 
Saunders, W.E..... 5 
Sauter, Fred........ § 
Savings of Carola 
and her Brothers. 50 
Scarborough, J. V.B. 5 
— Mrs. H. 


<a. Arnold.. -§ 
Schroeder, Arthur. 5 


Carried forw’d, $6,201 


7° | 


co 


7° 


| Skidmore, Samuel T. 
| Shortall, Mrs. Bs ss « 
| Simmons, B.F...... 


| Sitgreaves, Miss M.J 


Brougth forw’d,$6,201 
Schwab, G. H...... 5 
Schwab, Rev. L. H.. 5 
Scrymser, Mrs. J. 

A 


Seabrook, Mrs. H.H. 
Seaman, L. 
Seamans, C. W..... 
Sears, Francis B.... 
Sears, Mrs. S. C.. 
Sears, Wm. R.. 
Seccomb, Mrs. E. A. 
Sedgwick, Mrs. E.. 
See, Alonzo B...... 
Seiss, Dr. R. W..... 
8 a RCS 
Seligman, A. L..... 
Seligman, Geo. N 
Seligman, Isaac N.. . 
Seligman, Mrs. 1. N. 1 
Seton, Ernest T..... 
Sewall, Miss H. D... 
Shannon, T., Jr..... 
Sharpe, Miss E. D.. 5 
Sharpe, Master M.P. 
Shattuck, Geo. C.... 
Shattuck, Miss G. A. 
Shaw, Francis...... 
Shaw, Mrs. G. ee 
Shaw, Q. A., 
Shaw, dherberns (In 
raemoriam)...... 5 
Shaw, Mrs.R.G.... 5 
Sheldon, Mrs. H. K. 10 
Shepard, C. Sidney. 5 
Shepard, Emily B... 5 
Shepard, Mrs. E. E. 5 
Sherman, J. P. R... 10 
Sherman, Mrs. John 
P:R. 
Shiras, Geo., ‘3rd. 


os 


MUA nN Un OUMUUnnannnin oOUUMuaAun 


Simmons, Geo. O.. . 
Simpson, Mrs. A. L. 
Sinnot, E. W....... 
Skeel, Mrs. R., Jr... 
Skibbe, Fred....... 
Skinner, Francis... . 
Slocum, Wm. H..... 
Smith, Miss Alice W. 

(In memoriam). . 
Smith, Mrs. A. J.... 
Smith, Byron L..... 
Smith, Miss C. L.... 
Smith, Rev. C. B.... 
Smith, Edward C... 
Smith, Miss E. C.... 
Smith, Mrs. J. N.... 


~~“ 
wun ooMmuUuaunuuuw«n 


os 
muna ouwuwwnn 


7° 
oo 


Carried forw’d, $6,580 


7° 


343 
Brought ae ,$6, 580 70 
Smith, Mrs. R. 5 00 
Smith, Laura I.. 5 00 
Smith, RoyL....... 5 00 
Smith, Theo. H..... 5 00 © 
Smith, Wilbur F.... 5 00 
Smyth, Ellison A.... 5 00 
Snyder, Watson.... 5 00 
Soren, Geo. Wales.. 5 00 
Speyer, Mrs. James. 5 00 
Spofford, PaulN.... 5 00 
Spooner, Miss M. L. 5 00 
Sprague, F. P...... 5 00 
Sprague, Mrs. Isaac. 5 00 
a a AD Freee 5 00 
Steinmetz, Frank J... 5 00 
Sterling, E.C...7... 5 0° 
Stetson, Francis L... 5 oo 
Stevens, Mary...... 5 00 
Stevenson, MissA.P 5 00 
Stevenson, MissA.B 5 00 
Stevenson, F.G..... 5 00 
Stevenson, Mrs. R. 
Ry eae 5 00 
Stick, H. Louis..... 5 00 
Stilwell, MariaC.... 5 oo 
Stillman, W. O..... 5 oo 
Stone, Chas. A...... 5 00 
Stone, Ellen J...... 5 0° 
Stone, Gen. Geo.... 10 00 
Stone, Herbert F.... 5 oo 
Storey, R.C........ 5 5° 
Storrow, Mrs. J.J... 5 oo 
Stratton, Chas. E... 5 oo 
~ A Se 5 0° 
Strong, S.B....... 5 0° 
Strong, Richard A... 5 oo 
Stout, Andrew V... 5 00 
Sturtevant, Mrs. M. 
Sceew bale Renae ac 
Sugden, Arthur W... 7 00 
Sussex County Na- 
ture Club........ 5 00 
Swan, Mrs. R. T.... 10 00 
Swasey, E.R....... 5 0° 
Swezey, Mrs. I. T 5 co 
Taber, Mrs. S. R.. 10 00 
Taber, Snyder R.. 5 00 
Talcott, James..... Io 0° 
Tanenbaum, Leon.. 10 00 
Tapley, Mrs. A.P... 5 00 
Tapley, Alice P..... 5 00 
Tarbell, Miss K. A.. 5 00 
Taylor, Alex. R..... 5 00 
cy Se OD PS 5 00 
Taylor, Mrs. W.R.. 5 00 
Thaw, Benjamin.... 5 00 
Thayer, EzraR..... 25 00 
Thayer, Mrs. Geo. 
Bi Bee ce pbc cues 5 0° 
Thayer, James B... 5 00 
Carried forw’d, $6,908 20 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d,$6,908 
Thayer, Mrs. John E 
Thayer, J. E., Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. N... 
Thebaud, Paul G. 
Thomas, Miss B. H.. 
Thomas, Mrs.L... 
Thomas, Mrs. T. 
Thorndike, Albert 
Thorne, Samuel I 
Thornton, Mary C. 
Tingley, S. H. 
Tinkham, J. R. 
Titus, E., Jr.. 
Todd, James.. 
Torrey, Mrs. E. 
Torrey, Miss J. M. 
Tower, Mrs. K. D.. 
Towne, Miss R. M 
Townsend, L. 
Trainer, Chas. W 
Trine, Ralph W. 
Tucker, Wm. F. 
Tuckerman, Alfred 
Tufts, Miss M. A. 
Turle, Mrs. Walter 
Turner, Mrs. W. J. 
Tuttle, Albert H 
Tuveson, Nels A. 
Tweedy, Edgar... 
Twoombly, J. F. 
Tyson, Mrs. Geo.. 2 
Unknown Remitter 
Utley, Mrs. Samuel 
Van Orden, Miss M. 


MuUuUMuUuUuan 


° 


~ 


AAAAAMMAAMN nw 


Mahins Seis e''es 5 
Vermilye, Mrs. W.G_ 5 
Vibert, C. - 5 
Vietor, E. W. 5 
Wade, H. . Sy Pe 5 
Wadsworth, C. S. 5 
Wadsworth, Mrs. O. 

5 


Wadsworth, Mrs. W. 
Austin..... 5 
Wadsworth, R. C. 
W. (in memoriam) 15 
Waldo, Chas. S.... 5 
Walker, MissA.M.. 5 


Carried forw’d, $7,193 
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| White, Mrs. W.C... 


Bird - Lore 


Brought forw’d,$7,193 
Walker, Oliver..... 
Walker, R. L..... 
Wallace, Mrs. A. H.. 
Wallace, N. 

Walley, Henshaw ‘B. 
Ware, Horace E. 
Warner, Mrs. G. M. 
Warner, H.S.. 
Warren, Bentley W.. 
Warren, MissC..... 
Warren, Mrs. E. W.. 
Warren, Samuel D. 
Wassall, J. W. . 
Watkins, John. 
Watson, J.H....... 
Watson, Miss J. 5S... 
Wead, Miss C. E.... 
Webb, Gerald B.... 
Webster, Edwin S.. . 
Webster, Mrs. E. S.. 
Webster, L. F...... 
Weeks, W. B. P..... 
Weeks, Andrew G.. 
Wehrhane, Chas... . 
Weld, Mrs. C. M.... 
Weld, Rev. Geo. F.. 
Weld, S. M......... 
Wells, Oliver J...... 
West, Chas. C...... 
Weston, Helen...... 
Wetmore, Edmund. 
Wharton, Mrs. E. R. 
Wheeler, Miss E. O. 
Wheeler, J. D...... 
Wheeler, Miss L.... 
Wheeler, S. H. 
ee Miss 
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Whipple. Mrs. H. B. 
White, Miss A. J.. 

White, Mrs. C. T... F 
White, Horace...... 
White, Miss H. H... 
Whites, Tas. ©... 5.5 
White, Miss M. A... 


COMMA MUM 


Whiting, ©. W...... <3 
Whitney, Miss A.. 5 


Carried forw’d, $7, 459 
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| Wilcox, T. F. 


Brought forw’d ‘$7,459 
Whitney. M. B.. 5 
Whiton, S. G........ 5 
Whittaker, William. 5 
Widmann, Otto.... 5 
Wiechers, Adolph... 5 
Wilbour, Theodora. 5 
iis Se 5 
Wildman, A. D..... 5 
Willard, Miss H.... 5 
Wreever,. Fc Gosvcss 5 
Williams, A. H..... 5 
Williams, BlairS.... 5 
Williams, E.R..... 5 
Williams, Mrs. F.H. 5 
Williams, Mrs. I. T. 5 
Williams, Rose..... 5 
Willis, Mrs. Adeline. 5 
Willis, Mrs. F.H.... 5 
Wills, Chas. T...... 5 
Wilson, Miss A. E... 5 
Wien, C. W....... 5 
Winchester, Repeat- 
ing Arms Co.....300 
Wing, Asa S....... 
Winsor, Mrs. Alfred 5 
Winsor, Miss M. P.. 5 
5 
5 


| Witcover, H. W..... 


Wolff, Mrs. L. S.... 
Wood, Walter...... 5 
Woodcock, John.... 5 
Woodman, Miss M.. ro 
Woodward, Lemuel 
EO ee 5 
Woolman, E. W.... 5 
Wray, Chas. P...... 5§ 
Wright, Crosby M.. 5 
Wright, Miss H.H.. 5 
Wright, H. W.. a 
Wright, M.F....... 5 
Wright, Mrs.M.O.. 5 
Wright, Mrs. W.... 5 
Se 5 
2 Se 5 
Young, Benj. L..... 5 
Young, Wm. H..... 5 
Zabriskie, Mrs. A.C. 5 
Zollikoffer, Mrs. O. 


ke oa ait $7,984 
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The Report of the Treasurer of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies 


BALANCE SHEET 


Exhibit “ A” October 20, 1909 
ASSETS 
Cashin Farmers Loan and Trust Company..... : $9,666 81 
Furniture and Fixtures... 5 ste pelle 251 30 
Audubon Boats (five)........ . ; Sse bial 3,210 46 
Investments - 


United States Mortgage and Trust Company Bonds 
guaranteed........ ; a: 


. eee $3,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan Real Estate...... 316,000 00 


Manhattan Beach Securities Company Bonds guaranteed. 2,000 00 
321,000 00 

Deficit—Amount existing at October 20, 1908. gang aia ‘ 9,517 39 

Deduct—Balance from Income Account, per Exhibit “B” . 877 39 
8,640 0O 
Detal..s..s oak bp hte ean $342,708 57 


Endowment Fund LIABILITIES 


Balance at October 20, 1908.... cin $338,702 00 
Received from Patron and Life Members.... vot tine 3,150 00 
$341,852 00 
Bradley Fund 


Total contributed... ae , j 1,900 40 
Less amount invested, Taxes, repairs, etc.. eae eat 1,615 33 
— 285 07 
Special Funds 
Massachusetts Legislative Campaign, 1910.... er 500 00 
Reservation Purchase Fund....... pias ts Bice ak “ae 125 00 
Willow Island Fund...... ‘ : ; ‘ 6 50 
- 631 50 
5: | ee Sa vie pica Saat ue Aloe ial $342,768 57 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 20, 1909 
Exhibit “B” 


INCOME 
Members’ Dues....... tnatas $5,700 00 
Contributions........ 2,284 20 
Interest from Investments...... i! 16,165 21 
Educational Leaflets—Sales................... 689 55 
Von Berlepsch Books—Sales.......... y 128 80 
~— $24,967 76 
EXPENSES- 
Warden Service and Reservations 
Pe Te esis <i bine’ bene cae $1,806 58 
Launch Expenses.......... Pha ek Haws ek aes 374 98 
- - 2,181 56 
Legislation— 
TEER 0.6 Be ewes ssbbiiecndl a4 a atheros Rae at aa 201 95 
ASE Sipe ner oe Cee nek Rea Ree 44 23 
New York Aigrette Amendment............... 35 00 
— - 281 18 


Expenses carried forward.................. $2,462 74 $24,967 76 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTOBER, 20, 1969, continued 
ee ree es a $24 967 76 
EXPENSES, brought forward...............ccees00: $2,462 74 
Educational Effort— 
G. Pearson, salary and expenses............ $2,202 04 
E. H. Forbush, salary and expenses. . 2,126 59 
H. H. Kopman, salary and — ER we ibeg bn Sie 458 go 
Miss Moore, salary. Fd ogra s5- Whig bk pice oe 34° 00 
M. B. Davis, salary. Meret er ey Peo 300 0O 
W. L. Finley, salary and expenses ELS) rp one 1,159 98 
Curran & Mead, Press Information. . 1,800 00 
ET CIO & 1 x. Aeinglds s'cs yo vaesce'aua s 906 76 
I NOI nos Cv.ed'a oc cdewbieehecns 362 33 
Electros and half-tones. 368 81 
Brap-Lore to Members. ............00.cce0c. 1,027 go 
Extra pages Bimp-Lors. ....... 60.0. ceceecies 437 83 
I th Leh ob aieighice <p a 445 wales cGa heath bids 705 68 
NN GOI coisa esc ect taeeenanes 60 00 
Tree er eee ore 762 41 
Von Berlepsch Books....... Sondin oh wees a 143 45 
Lecture and Sngeaecinees work. . . 238 78 
Traveling. . Cee reeeN Rad aces Cee Ween 201 95 
——_—————_ 13,603 41 
Southern Office 
MN Seika Sark ne oct bace ead ahi ae newkan Re 196 59 
State Audubon Societies 
CR ge dae 5 1h san tt 0x6. Maw hes bo Le $50 00 
IN 5 rad 6: 0.0;0 «3's & 09 Ga baeRbaly wee 33 55 
SE a aay 6 a's5 100 ere aS eh e’ che aed 60 
a a 510 ais Oru ak toad ec, o/s 2) ee Se oe 5 00 
South Carolina. Tiakankia Seis raat ola 500 00 
South Carolina, Legal E "xpenses. (eta aE 75 00 
ES ER pai PPE bat Avera sare 5 50 
Gs 5p bo 0,6 5 epighibere 6 80 mie a <Lnale On 62 86 
I ites Sin by da dinand pao UM, bcs bbe eee 26 94 
E33 Winnie i 's's aoa etn nant pelwane eee 5° 
ES 5 nRss a oy 5 4 cid 0-Gid Gia S > ack Kae a Sas 43 
RARER SOT wia's «5-4 wrlusiaig erie bese e mmad 5° 
4 od 0 hab ius sok kg uaeeaed a bana 64 
ES 0's. P soe neue Rerbicus cols eile 118 75 
a FEB Ltrs 9 Gnd Sb. aDoe ehialsn case euiauN 45 00 
oe 925 27 
‘General Expenses 
Salary, Chief Clerk amd n Lane ate Med $1,040 00 
Salary, Cashier and Bookkeeper. iat, o 6:5 ete bar ate 776 oo 
Salary, two stenographers...................:- 1,092 00 
EN DUNE GMOs ve ccud cesee st ss dciccebeecs 352 00 ) 
Postage. . Mad Ri op pale 4 Sees 743 97 
Telegraph and Telephone Evniieer nays deeb reed 97 39 
Office and storeroom rent..................6:. 820 02 
I io x Sicvd v's whwry ano owe Aren 55 63 t 
NR eink Wis 9 6-03 Canta k ae 66 deat 172 16 
Envelopes and supplies. ..........0..sccceceses 157 25 
Express and cartage...............sceeseesees 92 34 ‘ 
NN CB Gris 5s awa ae amen s cacyahine ae 239 25 
Soliciting Memberships WON Sa cA 6 chs 6 aoe a 243 96 
Miscellaneous....... id hint 620 39 
—_—— 6,502 36 
Ei TPP Perey ye -— $23,690 37 
Balance—Net Income. . Sg wihehe ig pa ee ae $1,277 39 
Deduct—Amount contetieted rom Ww. P. Wharton in 
1908 (making $1,000.) now applied to En- 
dowment Fund as Patron................. 400 00 
Balance—Surplus, per Exhibit “A”................ $877 39 
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LAWRENCE K_ GIMSON, CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
82 Wall Street 
NEw York, October 23, 1909 
Doctors J. A. ALLEN, AND H. C. Bumpus, 
Auditing Committee, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
141 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—In accordance with your instructions, I have made an exami- 
na ion of the books and accounts of the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties for the year ending October 20, 1909, and present herewith the following 
Exhibits :— 

Exuisit “A’’—BALANCE SHEET, October 20, 1909. 

Exutsit “B’’—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 

20, 1909. 

All disbursements have been verified with properly approved receipted vouch- 
ers and paid cheques; all investment securities, with Safe Deposit Company have 
also been examined and found in order. Yours very truly, 

LAWRENCE K. GIMson, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


NEw York, October 22, 1909 
Mr. WILLIAM DuTcHER, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
141 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir:—We have examined the report submitted by Mr. Lawrence K. 
Gimson, a Certified Public Accountant, of the accounts of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, for the year ending October 20, 1909, which report 
shows balance sheet as of October 20, 1909, and income and expense account 
for the year ending on the same day. 

Mr. Gimson states, moreover, that he has audited and verified all vouchers 
and paid checks, and he also reports that all investment securities have been 
examined and found correct. 

We therefore recommend his report for adoption. Very truly yours, 


J. A. ALLEN, 
H. C. Bumpvs. 
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Officers and Directors of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the year 1909 


OFFICERS 


President, WiLL1AM DutcHer, of New York. 
First Vice-President, Tuxo. S. PALMER, M.D., of District of Columbia. 

Second Vice-President, Dr. Jort A. ALLEN, of New York. 

Secretary, T. GILBERT PEARSON, of North Carolina. 

Treasurer, Dr. JONATHAN Dwicut, JR., of New York. 

ittorney, SAMUEL 'T. CARTER, JR., of New York. 


DIRECTORS 
Mr. WILLIAM DutcHEer, New York Dr. Geo. Birp GRINNELL, New York 
Mr. Frank Bonp, Wyoming Mr. T. GicBert PEarsON, N. C. We 
Dr. Joet A. ALLEN, New York Mr. FRANK M. CHAPMAN, New York 
Dr. HerMAN C, Bumpus, New York Mr. WILLIAM BREWSTER, Mass. 
Dr. Freperick A. Lucas, New York Dr. JONATHAN Dwicut, Jr., New York 


Dr. THeo. S. PALMER, District of Columbia 


ADVISORY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Cot. Jos. H. ACKLEN, of Tennessee Mr. FRANK M. MILLER.,of Louisiana 

Pror. H. P. ATtwater, of Texas Mr. ArtHuR H. Norton, of Maine 

Mr. Amos W. But ter, of Indiana Dr. T. S. Roperts, of Minnesota 

Mr. RutHvEN Deane, of Illinois Mr. WITMER STONE, of Pennsylvania 

Mr. Ws. L. FINLEy, of Oregon Miss KATHARINE H. Stuart, of Virginia 

Mr. E. H. Forsusu, of Massachusetts Mr. Joun E. THAYER, of Massachusetts ‘ 
Mr. RALPH HorrMan, of Massachusetts Mr. ABBpott H. THayer, of New Hamp- 

Mr. CarLton D. Howse, of Vermont Mr. W. Scotr Way, of Maryland [shire 


Dr. Davip Starr JorDAN, of California Mr. Wm. P. WHarton, of Massachusetts 
Mrs. C. Grant LAFarGeE, of New York Mr. RoBert W. WILLIAMS, JR., of Fia. 
Mrs. Kinesmi_t Marrs, of Florida Mrs. MaBet Oscoop Wricat, of Conn. 


Among Other Issues in the Two Series of 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


" Ne books have ever come before us that so completely fill the want ef Sportsmen and 
delight the general reader as the volumes in the American Sportsman's Library." 
— SHOOTING AND FisHinc 
THE DEER FAMILY 
By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. E. VAN DYKE, D. G. ELLIOTT 
and A J, STONE 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others. With Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 


SALMON AND TROUT 
By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS, H. M. SMITH and C. H. TOWNSEND 
Illustrated by A. B, Frost, Tappan Adney, Martin Justice and others 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. L, Bull 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 
By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Ilustrated by L A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and C. L. Bull 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, AND OTHERS 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
Illustrated by Martin Justice and Charles F, W. Mielatz 


THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER 
Illustrated by Charles F. W. Mielatz and others 


MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL and OWEN WISTER 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others 


GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE SHOTGUN, by CAPTAIN A. W. MONEY; THE HUNTING RIFLE, 
by HORACE KEPHART; THE THEORY OF RIFLE SHOOTING, 
by W. E. CARLIN; THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER, by A. L. A. HIM- 
MELWRIGHT, and THE ARTIFICIAL FLY, by JOHN HARRING- 
TON KEENE 


THE SPORTING DOG 
By JOSEPH A, GRAHAM. Fully illustrated 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN NATURALIST 
By L. W. BROWNELL. Fully illustrated from photographs by the author 


Cloth, cr. 8vo, gilt top andjcover design. Each,,$2 net. Postage, 15c. 


The Boston Transcript lists these “accurate and readable illustrated volumes" as par- 
ticularly desirable when “with the coming of spring the blood of the sportsman begins to 
tingle, and in the period between the breaking up of the actual winter and the season 
afield he turns to the books of sport wherejrom he may gain some hints for the coming 
season's campaign.” ‘‘ Each volume,” says another critic, was written under the dt- 
rect supervision of Mr. Caspar Whitney, whose qualifications jor this undertaking no 
one can doubt, and givesina clear, untechnical, and interesting style, by writers whose 
eminence in their respective branches enables them to speak with authority and "eS 
every pertinent detail, . . . and_with much entertainment and insiruction for the 
general reader.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


“If | could give a child but one book this year, it would be this,” 
was said of 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 
(GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS 


STORIES OF THE The book will be welcomed by adults 
BIRD YEAR almost as heartily as by younger readers. 
FOR SCHOOL’ For teachers and parents and all who 

believe in bird protection, it provides a 
AND HOME means of sharing their pleasure in bird life 


with the children just when they will most 


With thirty-six plates in SALE 
Aer! : gladly receive it. 


half-tone, and twelve . tae ‘ 

It is accurate and, on the scientific side, 
dependable, but it is far more than that; 
it is a fascinating book of stories, a glimpse 


in colors, from studies 
made for the National 


Audubon Association into the riches of poetry and fancy asso- 
under the supervision ciated with feathered things. 

of its President, Decorated cloth, xx + 437 pages 

Mr. William Dutcher $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 
BIRDCRAFT A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 


and Water Birds. With 80 full-page plates 
by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Eleventh Edition, xii + 317 pages, 
flexible cloth, rounded corners, $2 net 


and, with Dr. ELLIOTT COUES 
CITIZEN BIRD SCENES FROM BIRD-LIFE IN PLAIN 


ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS. Profusely 
Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Cr., 8vo. $x.50 net, postage 17 cents 


This was described by C. H. M., in Science, as “ by far the best bird book for 
boys and girls yet published in America,” and the statement has remained undisputed 
up to the publication of “Gray Lady and the Birds,” which is by one of its authors. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


a= 


A New Book by “Barbara” 


(MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT) 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


Tales of the Months Told by Barbara 


Cloth, 12mo, with frontispiece, $1.50 


THE OTHER DELIGHTFUL BOOKS BY ‘‘BARBARA”’: 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. tustrated from photographs 
‘* Reading it is like having the entry into a home of the class that is the 
proudest prodect of our land, a home where love of books and love of nature go 
hand in hand with hearty simple love of ‘folks.’ . . . It is a charming 
book.’’— The Interior. . 


The People of the Whirlpool Illustrated 


‘The whole book is delicious, with its wise and kindly humor, its just 
perspective of the true values of things, its clever pen pictures of people and 
customs, and its healthy optimism for the great world in general.’’—Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 


The Woman Errant 


** The book is worth reading. It will cause discussion. It is an interesting, 
fictional presentation of an important modern question, treated with fascinating 
feminine adroitness.’’—Muss JEANETTE GILDER in The Chicago Tribune. 


At the Sign of the Fox 


‘‘Her little pictures of country life are fragrant with a genuine love of nature, 
and there is fun as genuine in her notes on rural character. A traveling pieman 
is one of her most lovable personages; another is Tatters, a dog, who is humanly 
winsome and wise, and will not soon be forgotten by ‘the reader of this very 
entertaining book.’’—The New York Tribune. 


The Garden, You and I 


“* This volume is simply the best she has yet put forth, and quite too deli- 
ciously torturing to the reviewer, whose only garden is in Spain. ws 36" 
delightful tiz:mor which pervaded the earlier books, and without which 
Barbara would not be Barbara, has lost nothing of its poignancy, and would 
make The Garden, You and I pleasant reading even to the man who 
doesn’t know a pink from a phlox or a Daphne cneorum from a Cherokee 
rose.’’—Congregationalist. 


Each, in decorated cloth binding, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND CO., MT. PLEASANT PRESS, HARHISBURG, PA. 


An Important Book of Natural History 


From a drawing by Ernest Thompson Seton 
Woodland Caribou, male and female 


Life - Histories of Northern Animals 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


With 68 maps and 600 drawings by the Author. In two large Svo 
volumes, of over 600 pages each. 20 vols. $18 met. (Expressage Ext-a) 


, ‘HIS book is the result of the Author’s thirty years of careful 
observation and study of the quadrupeds of North America, 
and is the most comprehensive and authoritative as well as 

interesting work on these animals. It is a book of popular 
natural history on a strictly scientific basis. In it are treated some 
sixty quadrupeds that are found in Manitoba, thus taking in all the 
large land mammals of the United States, except about a dozen, in- 
cluding five of the big game; among them are buffalo, antelope, elk, 
beaver, fox, squirrel, bear, coyote, rabbit, mouse. 

‘*Everything in my power,’’ says the author in his preface, “‘has 
been done to make this a painstaking, loving attempt.to penetrate the 
intimate side of the animals’ lives—the side that has so long been 
overlooked, because until lately we have persistently regarded wild things 
as mere living targets, quite forgetting that they have their homes, 
their mates, and their sorrows, a home life that is their real life. The 
illustrations which are most remarkable, are from photographs, 
drawings, and maps. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


